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Excise Tax Urged President Calls on Nation 
To Stop Hoarding of Money 


By Power, Oil and 
Shipping Groups 


| 
| 





Canadian Plan Suggested in| 


Opposing Proposed Levy iP 


On Petroleum Imports, 
Gasoline and Electricity 





Greater Traffic Seen | 
In Contraband Fuel 


High State Taxes on ‘Gas’ Re- 
duce Revenue, Representa- 
tives of Oil Institute Declare 
At House Commitee Hearing 








Opposition to proposed Federal taxes on t 
sales of gasoline, imported oil, and elec- 
tricity, and repeated recommendations for 
a general excise tax on manufactures were 
heard Feb. 3 by the,House Committee on 
Ways and Means at its hearings in con- 
nection with formulation of a revenue bill. | 

Representatives of the American Petro- | 
leum Institute told the Committee that 
gasoline taxes already have reached the 
point of: diminishing returns in several 
States, that the tax would bear on a com- 
mcdity far more than half of which is 
used in industry and industrial transpor- 


2741 


ion. 


At the White House it was stated orally 
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National Civic, Trade, Labor and Patriotic 
Groups to Confer on Program 


RESIDENT HOOVER in a statement that the conference with the President 
issued Feb. 3 appealed to the American ; would be, held at 10 a. m. Feb, 6. Invita- 
|people to unite in a proposed campaign 
ito end the economic depression by put- 
|ting their hoarded money back into the 
{channels of industry. 
The President pointed out that more 
lthan $1,300,000,000 has been hoarded and 
is now outstanding, every dollar of which, 
he added, means a destruction of from 
$5 to $10 of credit. 

Meeting of National Groups Called 


In furtherance of the campaign, the 
President said he was calling upon the 
heads of the leading civil organizations to 
meet with him on Feb. 6 for the creation 
of a national organization. 
said, he had asked the heads of these or- 
ganizations in each State and community | 
to organize without waiting national ac- 


Prescription Liquor 


Declared to Be Used 


Meantime, he 





The United 


May Be Published 


Inclusion of Number of Letter 
Boxes in Postal Guide 
Considered 


MAILING list, covering the greater 
+4 part of the rural population of the 
}country and available to all advertisers, 
|mewspapers and publications generally 
|may form a feature of the Annual Postal 
The statement follows in full text: Guides to be published = the future. 

eae Acting on the suggestion from mail or- | 
Dissipation of Fear 'der houses, large advertisers and news- 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- paper publishers, the Department has in| 
| tion, under the leadership of Gen. Dawes, |cgntemplation the discontinuance of the 
Chairman Meyer and its directors, is noW | publication in the, Annual Postal Guide of 
initiating a definite campaign for recon- |g list giving the number of rural routes 
struction and recovery. I am gratified | at all offices. As a substitute for this list, 
that the very act of creating the cor- | jt is proposed to print the number of let- 
poration has already shown results in the |ter boxes collectively on all of the ‘routes 
dissipation of fear and the restoration | from each office. 
of public confidence, as indicated by the : ‘ he ae 
fact that recently we have had on bal- be ae ee eee oe a 
ance no increase in hoarding of currency | F , . 


in th esa ;sembled in time for publication in the 
in the country. \ July Gude. | 


There is now a patriotic opportunity | . : ; , fea 
‘for our citizens unitedly to join in this; Officials in the office of the First Assist- | 
campaign against depression. Given such |@nt Postmaster General who have studied | 
patriotic cooperation we can secure a def-|this suggested plan have found that the 
inite upward movement and increase in | oe of Separating mail at the office of 
employment. That service is to secure the |24dress to the several routes attached 
return of hoarded money back into the | thereto will be insignificant and can be 
\channels of industry. During the past | Performed without additional cost to the 
|year and with an accelerated rate during | S&rvice. : 

the last few months a total of over $1,- | recent experiment conducted by the 
300,000,000 has been hoarded. That sum | Department at Milwaukee, Wis., where the 
is still outstanding. ; | postmaster published and circulated a list 
}of rural routes with the number of boxes | 


tions to attend the meeting have already 
been sent out, it was said. H 





‘Would Be 


|Favors Regulation 


|Relaxing of Some Restrictions | 


| lation of motor truck transportation as 
| likely 
;and of no use to the rail lines was ex- 
| pressed before the Senate Committee on 
| Interstate Commerce, Feb. 3, on behalf of 


| the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
| merce. 
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Rural Mailing List Federal Control | 


Is Opposed for 
Truck Transport 


Detrimental to) 
Shippers and of No Aid| 
To Railroads, 
Auto Chamber Contends 


Of Motor Bus Lines 


On Steam Carriers Sug- 
gested by Members of Sen- 
ate Committee at Hearing 


Opposition to the proposed Federa? regu- 


to prove detrimental to shippers 


The chamber’s spokesman, T. R. Dahl, 


I. €. C. Issues Order Requiring | 


on Feb. 3 made public an order requiring 
all Class I railroads in the United States 
° to file with the 
National | financial data each month in the form 
of a report which will supplement the 
| regular 
{to the Commission monthly relative to 
| revenues and expenses. 

45 days after the end of the month to 
| which they refer, and will present a de- 


|} tailed picture of each carrier's financial | 
status as of that month. 


tions, investments other than those in af- 


|loans and deposits, material and supplies, 


/term debt maturities within six months, 


Mostly as Beverage 





tation, and that evasion of gasoline taxes, . i me 
already “possibly the greatest ‘racket’ in Charges That Physicians 
American business,” would be stimulated. | With Low Incomes Are 


General Sales Tax Urged 


Representatives of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, speaking for American ship- 
ping, and of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, and the National Electric Light 
Association expressed their approval of a 
general sales tax or manufactures tax |; 
along the lines of Canadian plan. 

William J. Hagenah, representing 
National Electric Light Association, said 
the proposed tax of 5 or 10 per cent on 
electricity sales would constitute a gross | 
earnings tax, would check development 
of the power industry, and would discrim- | 
mate severely as between manufacturing 
concerns producing their own electric 
power and those buying it. 

The tax would upset the delicate com- 
petitive balance between steam, electric 
and water power, he said. It would divert 
much business from power companies to 
generating plants which would be installed 
in manufacturing establishments, impair- 
ing the credit of power companies and 
their ability to render service, he said. 

Electricity Tax Analyzed 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., aosag Chairmen of-the Commit- 
tee placed in the record a brief prepared 
for the Committee by a specialist of the 
Feder:' Trade Commission on the pro-' 
pesed tax on electricity. Mr. Crisp ex-| 
plained that the brief does not represent 
any recommendations or views of the 
Commission, but is merely a report by a}. 
specialist detailed to aid the Committee. 

“Such a tax would prove an excellent 
revenue producer as it is being planted 
in fertile ground,” according to the brief, 
“and yet it would not be harmful or ob- 
noxious as some of the tax impositions 
suggested by the Treasury Department. 

“There is disclosed that no tax can | 
be imposed on energy consumed based on 
a money value such as one fourth of a} 
cent per kilowatt hour; therefore, it is. 
recommended that a 5 per cent tax on the | 
monthly bill be imposed. A tax of this | 
nature will as near as possible treat all 
users of the energy on the same basis | 
and take care of the divergent cost per 
kilowatt hour to the several classes of 
users and raise a revenue of approxi- | 
mately $107,000,000.” 


Levy on Land Proposed | 


Representative Crowther (Rep.), of | 
Schencctadyr N. Y., asked the Committee 
to have Treasury specialists estimate the 
revenue to be derived from a tax of 1 
mill per $1 of value on all land, ane a 
tax: of 5 cents a pound on imported copper 

Frank S. Davis, representing the Mari- 
time Association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, declared any tax which 
would deflect the commerce in oil would 
be a blow to many eastern and southern | 
ports. Nearly one-third of the world’s | 
tankers in 1930 were operated under the | 
United States flag, he said. If the tax 
stopped oil imports, he said, the merchant 
marine would be severely affected. 

Mr. Davis favored a sales tax and sug- | 
gested a tax on imported gasoline. 

J. Howard Pew, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Sun Oil Company, represent- 
ing the Americar Petroleum Institute, | 
said State gasoline taxes already have be- | 
come so heavy they are passing the point | 
of maximum returns. Mr. Pew cited | 
heavy revenues to the State from gasoline | 


the j} 
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Exports of Tobacco 
Show Drop in Value, 

Declined 40 Million in Year, | 

Says Commerce Department 


The value of American tobacco exports 
last vear was $119.490,880, compared with 
$158,205,582 in 1930, according to prelim- 
inary figures made available Feb. 3 by the 
.Department of Commerce. 

Leaf tobacco accounted for $110,780,000 
of the total last year and $145,609,000 the 
year before.” The country exported 2,964- 
464,000 cigarettes worth $6,753,908 in 1931. 
compared with 4,927,115,000 in 1930 valued | 
at $10,186,970. 

The figures supply the following addi- | 
tional information: } 

All classes of manufactured tobacco 
showed decreases from 1930, but three 
categories of leaf tobacco showed increases 
in the value of exports. Maryland and 
Ohio export leaf rose from $2,227,000 in 
1930 to $2,323,000, stems, trimmings and 
miscellaneous leaf from $1,013,000 to $1,- 
152,000, and cigar leaf from $724,000 to 
$725,000. 

Bright flue-cured leaf 


| 


accounted for 


$83 884,000 worth of the 1931 exports. The 
poundage was 388,255,000, only about 
9,000,000 pounds under 1930. The value | 


showed a much larger proportionate drop 
as the 1930 figure was $113,389,000. 

Dark-fired Kentucky and Tennessee 
leaf constituted the second largest ,item 
in the tobacco exports last year, totaling 
68,518,000 pounds worth §$10,197,00, as 
against 105,440,000 pounds valued at $17,- 
931,000 in 1930. 


medical profession to that extent. 
we may 
profession, I won't 
|don’t believe that it applies to the pro- 
fession as a whole.” 


| though 


Tempted by Fees Made 
And Denied at Hearing 





More than 90 per cent of the prescrip- 
ions issued by doctors for prescription 
iquor today are “bootleg” prescriptions for 


whisky intended to be consumed as a bev- 
| erage, 
cago, former president of 
| Medical 
testimony before the Senate Manufactures 
subcommittee considering legislation 
manufacture and sale of 4 per cent beer. 


Arthur D. Bevans, of Chi- 
the Chicago 
in 


Dr. 
Association, declared Feb. 3 
for 


Pointing out that a doctor receives $3 


per prescription, Dr. Bevans said that a 
physician can make $1,200 annually out 
of such prescriptions, and that there is a 


‘terrific temptation” among doctors with 


an income of less than $2,500 to make this 
additional money. 
lief that the product furnished is fre- 
quently 
druggist, 
profits. 


He expressed the be- 


furnished by 
and that 


a bootlegger to a 
these divide their 


Profession Is Defended 
Dr. William F. Lorenz, of the medical 


|faculty at the University of Wisconsin, 
took exception to the statements. 
professional 
not justify any such accusation,” he said. 


“My 
experience would certainly 
‘I am amazed at anyone maligning the 
That 
some blackguards in the 
say, but I certainly 


have 


Dr. Bevans, appearing before the Com- 


mittee in favor of prohibition, declared 
that he was “convinced that alcohol is a 


narcotic which should be controlled just as 


other narcotics should be controlled.” 


Dr. Lorenz, on the other hand, said that 
in the light of his personal experience he, 
once favoring prohibition, had 
changed his mind and believed that the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be re- 
pealed. 


Cites Drinking in Schools 


“I feel the entire thing is wrong in the 
present situation,” he said. He said there 
is much more drinking among young peo- 
ple in schools and colleges now than for- 
merly. 

Dr. Bevan told the Committee of physi- 
cians receiving as much as $1,200 a year 
from liquor-precription fees. He pointed 
out that many physicians earned less 
than $2.500 a year and that the tempta- 
tion is great to make the extra $1,200 a 


year. More than 90 per cent of these are 
not scientific medical prescriptions, but 
are “bootlegging” prescriptions, he said, 


explaining that he did not mean to cast 
reflection upon the medical profession. 
In Germany, about 50 per cent of the 


students attend to their work and drink| 


little, while 50 per cent drink a great deal 
and do not attend to_ their work, Dr. 
Bevan told the Committée. Post-mortems 
in Germany disclosed a marked effect of 
alcoho! on the heart, kidneys and stomach, 
he explained. 


Effects of Liquors 
“Cirrhosis is a very common thing in 
Germany also,” the Chicago. doctor con- 
tinued. “It is more apt to be produced 
b 


Effects of Hoarding 


I am convinced that citizens hoarding 
currency or money do not realize its seri- 
ous effect on our country. It diminishes 
the credit facilities by many billions. 
Every dollar hoarded means a destruction 
of from $5 to $10 of credit. Credit is the 
blood stream of our economic life. Re- 
striction or destruction of credit cripples | 
the revival and expansion of agriculture, 
industry, commerce and employment. 
Every dollar returned from hoarding to 
circulation means putting men to work. 
It means help to agriculture and to busi- 
ness. 

Everyone hoardipg currency injures not 
only his own prospects and those of his} 
family, but is acting contrary to the com- 
mon good. It is to their own interest that | 
they should return it to circulation, as 
well as a patrioiie service to the country 
as a whole. A prime need today is the 
extension and liberalization of credit fa- 
cilities to farmers and small business men. 
The credit institutions are greatly crippled 
in furnishing these needed credits, uniess 
the hoarded money is returned. 

Therefore, I urge all those persons to 
put their dollars to work—either by con- 
servative investment, or by deposit in 
sound institutions in order that it may 


2.) 
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Use of Parachutes 
Advised on Air Lines 


'served from each in the 
consin, proved a great aid to many news- 


|culation.—Issued by the Post Office De- 
| partment, 


2 ; |}and of property are entirely dissimilar 
Chinese Government | and that which would prove of value in per- 


State of Wis-| of Cleveland, Ohio, told the Committee, | 
however, that the chamber favored regula- 
; tion of motor bus transportation as pro- 
posed in the bill (S. 2793), by Senator 
| Couzens (Rep.), or Michigan. He ex- 
plained that transportation of persons 


paper publishers in increasing their cir- 





| sonal transportation would have the op- | 
| posite effect in the movement of property. | 


| Relaxing of Regulations Suggested 
Discussion of the practicability of regu- 
tation carried with it expression of views 
,among Committee members at the hear- 
| ing that eventually it may be found neces- 
| sary for Congress to relax some of the reg- 
ulations now applicable to the rail lines. 
Senator Couzens suggested some of them 
seem to be too rigid, and Senator Smith 
" | (Dem.), of South Carolina, and Senator 
r¢ Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, called atten- 
Toward I lan | tion to changed conditions from the time 
the regulations were initiatly applied. 
“It is fundamental,” said Senator Smith, 
f |“that the railroads have a different situ- 
China has accepted unconditionally the | ation to meet now than when regulation 
peace offer of the United States, Great) first was invoked. They have competition 
Britain, Italy and France, according tO| now. They had none then. It is a ques- 
an oral announcement by the Depart-| tion to which in my judgment we are 
ment of State Feb. 3. | sooner or later going to have to turn our 
No word has yet come from Japan re-| attention.” 
garding her acceptance, the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, stated orally. 
However, Secretary Stimson conferred 
at lerigth with the Japanese Ambassador, 
Katsuji Debuch!, at his home Feb. 3. 
Seitlement Predicted 
The Counselor of the French Embassy, 
Jules Henry, called at the Department of 
State Feb. 3 and afterward stated in re- 


Accepts Peace Offer 
Advanced by Powers 








No Word Received by State 
Department on Attitude 
Of Japan 
For Settling Trouble 





Few in Interstate Business 


taken such a positive position against 
regulation of trucks, Mr. Dahl gave the 
committee figures showing that 85 per 
cent of all trucks in the country are pri- 
vately owned and operated. Only 1'% per 
cent of them, he said, are in interstate 





| 


Would Be Made Compulsory 
Equipment in Bill Offered | 


In House by Mr. Celler | 





A provision to force commercial air- 
plane operators to provide parachutes 
for every passenger and pilot would be 
placed into law with the enactment by 
Congress of a bill introduced by Repre- | 
sentative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on Feb. 3. 

In a prepared statement issued in con- 
nection with the introduction of the bill, 
Mr. Celler pointed out that atl passengers | 
in Army and Navy planes are compelled 
to wear parachutes, and as a measure of 
safety this same practice should exist re-| 
garding commercial planes. 

Mr. Celler’s statement follows 
text: 

No one can ride in an Army or Navy 
airplane unless he wears a_ parachute, 
but no one uses a parachute on com- 
mercial airplanes. The many deaths and 
casualties of passengers and pilots of the 
planes of commercial transportation com- 
panies must indeed give us pause, and 
compel us to ask the question, Why is it 
not compulsory for airplane common car- 
riers to provide parachutes? 

Apparently the transport operators have 
made a definite agreement among them- 
selves not to go into the expense of 
providing parachutes, and they are vig- 
orously opposed to my bill, introduced 
| this day, forcing them to provide para- 
chutes for every passenger and every pilot. 

From 1919 until the end of 1931 more 
than 700 persons saved their lives by 
parachute jumps from Army planes. On 
jJan. 15, 1923, General Order known as 
| Circular No. 6 was issued, forbidding any 


| 


in full 


Army pilot to take up a passenger or go! 


up in a plane not equipped with para- 
|chutes. The Navy followed almost imme- 


vy hard liquors but wines, containing 10 | diately. 


to.20 per cent, and beer containing 3 to 5 
p |England, Canada, Australia, New Zea-| 


per cent, used in sufficient quantities will 
produce cirrhosis.” 

Senator Hatfield ‘Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, inquired if 4 per cent beer used over 
a long period of time would not produce 
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Since that time the military services of 


land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Poland, 


Italy, France, Germany, Latvia, Czecho- | 


slovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, Japan, Rou- 
mania, Siam, and the Soviet Union, as 
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Junior Colleges in America 


More Than Doubled in Decade 


T= number of junior colleges in, the 
United States has more than doubled 
during the past 10 years, Carl A. Jessen, 
specialist in secondary education, stated 
orally at the Federal Office of Education 
Feb. 3. 

At present there are 436 colleges of 
this rank with an enrollment of approx- 
imately 75,000 students, he pointed gut: 
The innovation of the junior college has 
resulted in a greater integration of 
studies from high school to the profes- 
sional school or college and at the same 
time has extended higher education to a 
large group of students who ordinarily 
could not attend a distant four-year 
college, he explained. The following 
additional information was made avail- 
able by Mr. Jessen: 

Just as the junior and undivided high 
schools represent extensions of second- 
ary education into years formerly re- 
garded as belonging to elementary edu- 
cation, so the junior college evidences 
the expansion of secondary education 
into years formerly reserved-for the col- 
lege. 

In the majority of cases where the 


junior college has been introduced it 
has been added as a two-year institu- 
tion to an already developed 11-year or 
12-year system. In some cases it has 
become part of an extensive reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Among innovations may be mentioned 
the plans of the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education into two four-year 
units in Hillsboro, Tex., and in Pasadena, 
Compton, and Ventura, Calif.; the de- 
velopment of four-year institutions rep- 
resenting consolidation of high school 
and junior college years in Johnstown, 
Pa., and Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo.; and the experimental plans which 
have been evolved for articulation of 
high schools and junior colleges and for 
economizing the time of pupils’ in Tulsa, 
Okla., Kansas City, Mo., and Joliet, Ill. 

Of the 436 junior colleges, 178 are 
publicly supported and 258 are privately 
supported. During the past 10 years, 
from 1921 to 1931, the public junior col- 
leges increased from 70 to 178. Enroll- 
ments in these likewise advanced from 
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ply to inquiries that the French Ambas- 
sador in Tokyo had been informally noti- 
fied that Japan would accept the first four 
points of the proposals but could not ac- 
cept the fifth. On the basis of this, M. 
Henry expressed the opinion that a ces- 
sation of hostilities might be brought about 
in Shanghai. 

The British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, called at the Department of 
State Feb. 3. Asked after his conference 
if he thought peace could be worked out 
with Japan on the basis of the first four 
points of the peace proposal, in view of 
the fact that Japan was rejecting the fifth, 
Sir Ronald answered in the affirmative. 


Points of Proposal 

The first four points of the peace pro- 
posal call for cessation of acts of vio- | 
lence, refraining from further prepara- 
tions, withdrawal of Japanese bluejackets 
and the establishment of a neutral zone. 

The fifth point provides for the negotia- 
tion of all disputes between Japan and 
China in the spirt of the Pact of Paris. 
| General conditions in Chinese treaty 
ports were reported quieting on Feb. 3,} 
according to dispatches received By the | 
Department of State on tnat date from 
| American consuls in China. 

At Swatow, where the Japanese had 
served an ultimatum on the Chinese that 
a newspaper would have to be closed 


business. That means, he said, that any 
regulation of a national character be- 
comes wholly ineffective. 

“When you regulate the railroads,” he 
continued, “you regulate to protect the 
small shipper, for the mileage of the rail 
lines is controlled by 15 systems. 
|; when you regulate the trucks, you effect 
|exactly the opposite result, and you de- 
prive the small shipper of the flexible and 
reasonable means of transportetion now 
| available to him.” 


Now in Experimental Stage 

Prior to Mr. Dahl’s appearance as a 
witness, Leo P, Flynn, attorney-examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
concluded testimony he had begun three 
days earlier, with the assertion that Con- 
| gress is faced by countless problems in 
working out a satisfactory basis for bus 
and truck control. 

“Then you believe,” said Senator Cou- 
zens, “that about the only way we will 
get along with this is by trial and error.” 

“That is my opinion,” replied Mr. Flynn. 
“The bus and truck lines are going through 


_ railroads passed in their earlier his- 
ory.” 

The question of bus rates was brought 
up by Senator Couzens. In reply to an 
inquiry by the Michigan Senator, Mr. 
Flynn said bus fares ought to be fixed on 
the basis of the service rendered and to 
attract business. He thought the rates 
should be prescribed without reference to 
competing rail rates. 


Truck Rate Basis Held to Be Problem 


Mr. Flynn told the Committee, in con- 
nection with rate making, that in many 
instances truck rates at present are fixed 
on a “hit or miss” basis. The continued 
entry of new companies into this field 
was said by the witness to have con- 
tributed to the condition. 

“There is probably no other industry 
into which new companies enter with so 
little previous knowledge and experience,” 
said Mr. Flynn. “The result is that many 
trucking companies start business with- 
out knowing what their operating costs 
are. 


“Is not that the same condition through 


| [Continued on Page 2, 
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Imports by Britain 
Decline for Month 





Exports Slightly Larger, Says 
Commerce Department 


Smaller British imports in January, as) 
a partial result of the emergency tariff, 
and slightly larger exports, probabty be-| 
cause of the suspension of the gold stand-| 
ard, were reported in advices made pub- 
lic Feb. 3 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The British government was said to be 
| expected to propose a 10 per cent general 
tariff on imports in the hope of im- 
proving an adverse trade balance, of 
stimulating domestic production and pro- 
viding revenue in order possibly to reduce 
income taxes. 

Great Britain’s financial position also 
was reported improved. The Department's 
statement of advices on British production 
and trade follows in full text: 

British trade showed an improving tend- 
ency during January, although the trade 
| position of the United Kingdom is de- 
| pendent to such an extent upon foreign 
|commerce that no very substantial =| 
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Women in the 





Won today hold more important 
positions in Federal service than 
ever before, and the number of women 
creditably handling responsible jobs is 
increasing rapidly, it was stated orally 
Feb. 3 by Commissioner Jessie M. Dell, 
of the Civil Service Commission. 
“Positions held by women are by no 
| means confined to the lower levels,” she 


| provement can be looked for until world 
| conditions are better, according to Com- 
| mercial Attache W. L. Cooper, London. 
Trade returns show reductions in im. | 
ports, attributed partly to emergency tariff 
duties; also a very slight increase in ex- 
| ports, probably as a result of a better 
| competitive pees since the departure 
from the gold standard. American con- 
sulates in the United Kingdom, however, | 
report no evidence of increased shipments | 
as a result of depreciated sterling from | 
| their consular areas to the United States, | 
| except in the case of linen, the movement | 
‘of which is now normal after an increase 
in December. 
Imposition of a 10 per cent general | 
| tariff on imports, which it is anticipated | 
| the Government will shortly propose, is ex- | 


said. “The number of women appointed 
to higher grades of administrative posi- 
tions and to jobs requiring technical, 
professional or scientific training is in- 
creasing steadily. 

“A duty to make good rests upon 
women when they undertake gilher 
Government or private work, for there 
still is a remnant of distrust as to their 
ability to carry their full burden of re- 
sponsibility when they compete with 


men.” 
| pected to improve the adverse trade bal- Miss Dell gave the following additional 
lance, stimulate domestic production, and information: 


provide revenue which may possibly be 

applied to reducing the income tax. 
There has been some slight improve- 

ment in industrial production, especially 


Records of the Commission reveal that 
during the last fiscal year, 7,976 women 
were appointed to positions in the Fed- 
eral classified service. 

Of particular interest are appoint- 
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| lected 


In explaining why the Chamber had . 


But | 


exactly the same stage through which, 
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New Finance Data Substitute Plan 


Asked of Railways 
se Ne” For Relief Work 


Supplementary Report 
Each Month 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Commission additional 


monthly report now submitted 


The additional data is to be filed within 


Some of the items which the new re- 
port will include are net railway operat- 
ing income, net income, dividend declara- 


filiated companies, cash on hand, demand 


and dividends receivable, 
total current assets, 


interest 


rents | 
receivable, 


long- | 


loans and bills payable, interest matured 
unpaid, dividends matured unpaid, and 
total current liabilities. 
The order follows in full text: 
Beginning with the month of January, 
1932, all steam railways which have been 
assigned to Class I, including switching 
and terminal companies of that class, 
shall, m addition to the monthly reports 
now being made, report monthly the se- | 
income and balance sheet items | 
specified on annexed Schedule A which is | 
hereby made a part of this order. Said 
monthly reports shall be made under oath 
on forms adopted for that purpose and 
forwarded in duplicate to the Bureau of 
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House Action Sought 
On Pending Measures 
For Nation’s Defense 


Mr. McFadden Censures 


Failure to Pass Vinson) 


Bill and Asks Navy Be 
Built to Full Strength 











Minority Senators 


|Senator Robinson 


|relief rests with the States. 


jea 


| 


| business. 


Offered in Senate 


Submit 
Bill Providing Loans to 
States and Government 
Road-building Program 


|Measure Provides 


750 Million Fund 


Asserts It 
Places Responsibility in the 
States in Accordance With 
American Tradition 


Minority Senators under the leadership 
of Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
presented a substitute unemployment re= 
lief bill in the Senate Feb. 3 as Senator 
Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, took up the 
argument to have the La Follette-Costi- 
gan measure (S. 3045) made the unfin<- 
ished business. 

The substitute proposal, announced by 
the coauthors of the other bills as ob- 
jectionable, provides for total appropria- 
tions of $750,000,000, or double the amount 
prescribed in the La Follette-Costigan bill, 
Half of the amount would be used for 
expansion of the road-building program 
of the Nation, without being matched by 
the States, and the remainder would be 
loaned to the States for relief of the 
needy where local resources have proved 
inadequate. 

State Responsibility 

Senators Black (Dem.), of Alabama 

Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, and Bulkley 


| (Dem.), of- Ohio, drafted the proposal 


and Senator Robinson, in a formal state< 
ment read to the Senatt, described it as 
legislation that would continue the long- 
established policy that responsibility for 
He said the 
La Follette-Costigan measure would set 
a precedent “so far reaching that none 
n foretell what may be its effect.” 

Senator Costigan defended the La Fol< 
lette-Costigan plan and urged) adoption 
of the pending motion, made Feb. 1 by 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
to make the bill the Senate’s unfinished 
It was, he said, an “acid test” 





The House was urged Feb. 3 by Repre- 
sentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., to consider at once provisions for 
this country’s defense against armed ag- 
gression. 

The present national defense is but a 
skeleton of what it should be, he said. 
The failure of the House to take up forth- 
with the Vinson bill, to build up the Navy 
in 10 years to the strength allowed by 
\the London ilaval Treaty, he declared, 
“is a most foolharly action.” 

Mr. McFadden discussed military de- 
velopments in China and cited, among 
other factors in his plea for preparedness, 
what he termed the poorly equipped air 
forces of the United States. His address, 
delivered on the floor of the House, fol- 
lows in part: 

Protests Defense Cuts 

“Within a few days we will be taking 
up the Army and Navy appropriation 
bills in which I understand big cuts arc 
to be made for economy’s sake. I want 
| to protest as vehemently as I can against 
the cutting of the necessary appropria- 
tions to maintain and to increase our de- 
fense forces. This is no time to enter 
into a reorganization of our various de- 
partments of national defense. 

“It is more properly a time when we 
should be centralizing our efforts looking 
toward proper defense. {ft is a time when 
this House should be considering, and 
without further delay, the Vinson bill pro- 
posing the upbuilding of our Navy in ac- 
cordance with the London Naval Treaty, 
instead of holding it in committee with 
a tacit understanding that it will not be 
‘taken up until after the Disarmament 
Conference. To withhold this bill from 





immediate consideration, Mr. Speaker, is} 


a most foolhardy action. The Naval Af- 
fairs Committee should immediately re- 
port this bill and the House should con 
sider it forthwith. 

“It is time for us to turn aside from 
the unsolved problems which confront our 
country from within and consider those 
which threaten us from without. We have 
had time enough to reach decisions as to 
our domestic needs, but the precious hours 
we should have used have slipped away 
from us. The busy routine of a congres- 
sional session has been crowded into a 
few short weeks; as many months would 
have been too short a time for the work 
that should nave been done. 


Sees Folly of Words 


/ 


“That the Congress is blameless for its | 


idleness during the long months in which 
it should have been functioning on the 
national business is beside the point. We 
cannot shift the conseqvences by shifting 
the responsibility. 

“We confront the results of an habitual 
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Civil Service 


Being Given Better Positions 


ments of one woman as junior forester, 
another as*associate commercial agent, 
one as assist@nt park naturalist, one as 
distilled-spirits clerk, and three as cus- 
toms inspectors. 


Positions ‘elassified as professional, to 
which women were appointed during the 
year, include ‘biochemist, associate bio- 
chemist, associate economic analyst, 
senior educationist, associate civil serv- 
ice examiner jn “ducation, associate in 
historical research, senior librarian, ex- 
pert in social-service administration, 
home economics specialist, associate 
medical technician, and supervisor of 
home demonstration work. These posi- 
tions pay salaries ranging from $3,200 to 
$4,600 a year. 

Other appointments in the profes- 
sional and subprofessional classes in- 


clude a number as biological aides, oc- 
cupational therapy aides, physiotherapy 
aides, and scientific aides; two as assist- 
ant architects, one as junior architect, 
five as junior,seed botanists, one as as- 


{Continued on. Page 3, Column 6.) 


for Congress as to whether it will provide 


| food for the destitute. 


Says Action Is Needed 


Mr. Costigan maintained that Congress 
|could not dodge “this issue” any longer. 
He said enemies of his bill were ; 
to deféat it, “but “to ‘him helt Teaabes 
were not clear. 

During debate, the question arose as to 
what reception the substitute would have 
at the hands of the President, and Sen- 
ator Costigan declared the belief that it 
would not be approved. Senator Robin- 
son inquired whether Senator Costigan 
had word that the other measure would 
be received more favorably, and the Colo- 
rado Senator replied he had not and did 
not expect to be in communication with 
the White House regarding it. 


Vote Not Reached 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
questidned the advisability of spending 
further money for roads, saying that only 
a small percentage of the funds appro- 
priated would go for labor. "He was not 
| Satisfied, he said, with the provision con- 
tained in the substitute that preference 
should be given to unemployed persons, 
He described this as meaningless and was 
convinced that Congress would miss the 
mark by such legislation. 

The Senate adjourned without reaching 
a vote on the La Follette motion, but Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant 
majority leader, expressed the hope that a 
vote might be reached Feb. 4. Senator 
Costigan yielded the floor for adjournment 
with the understanding that he be per- 
| mitted to continue his discussion when the 
Senate reconvened. 
| The full text of the statement by Sen- 
ator Robinson follows: 

The substitute bill has two features: 
The first, to provide jobs by an expanded 
program of road construction, and the 
second, to authorize loans to the States 
for relief to the needy when local re- 
sources have prove” inadequate. 

Relief for Charity 

The provisions of the substitute designed 
to increase employment are regarded as 
consistent with the Wagner Act establish- 
ing the policy of carrying forward neces- 
sary public works as rapidly as may be 


practicable during times of general unem- 
ployment. 
To the extent that the accelerated 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 





Passports Received 
By 163,000 in Year 


Travelers Are Classified by 
State Department 


More than 95,000 men and 68,000 women 
received or renewed passports to travel 
from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries during 1931, according to statistics 
jissued Feb. 3 by the Department of State, 
noe largest number of them, 77,306 gave 





“travel” as their reason for going abroad, 
The next largest number, 56,783, stated 
;“family affairs’ as the object of their 
|trips. “Educational” and “commercial 
| business” reasons ranked, respectively, 
|third and fourth in importance as rea- 
| sons for travel given by tourists in 1931. 
New York City supplied 28.74 per cent 
|of all Americans receiving passports for 
| foreign travel in 1931, the figures showed, 
| Almost 20,000 of American travelers 
abroad during the year were listed as 
having no occupations. The job of “house- 
wife” was claimed by more than 21,000 of 
the recipients of pasports. Only about 
| 1,300 “writers” received passports for for- 
|eign travel in 1931. The statistics also list 
‘about 10,000 laborers, 12,000 students, 12,- 
| 500 teachers, and 11,000 technicians. About 
| 800 actors were included in the year’s list 
|of travelers abroad. 
| States from which came the largest 


Massachusetts and California. 


(The tabulated statistics issued by ~_ 


the Department of State to show = ” 
number of persons securing passports © 
or renewals in 1931 will be published 

in full text in the issue of Feb, 5) 








numbers of the year’s total of these traye = 
|elers are Pennsylvania, Illinois, New York, S 
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Shipping Groups 


Canadian Plan Suggested in 
Opposing Proposed Levy 
On Petroleum Imports, 
Gasoline and Electricity 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1932— @he 


In Ethiopian Case 





State Department Asks That, 
Fines of Assaulters of 
Envoy Be Lifted 


The United States has requested the 
Ethiopian Government to remit the fine | 
imposed on the policeman of Addis Abada | 
found guilty.of attacking the American 
Minister to Ethiopia, Addison E. Southard, 
the Department of State announced Feb. 3. 

The announcement by thé Department 
follows in full text: . 





xeise Tax Urged |Leniency Is Sought |(hinese Accept 
By Power, Oil and 


Peace Proposal 


Made by Powers 





No Word Received by State 
Department on Attitude 
Of Japan Toward Plan 
For Settling Trouble 
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Publishers Join 

Tn Asking 60-year 
Copyright Term 

Back Request of Authors at 
House Hearing for Pro- 


tection Registered in 
Names of Writers 








; In view of the prompt dofion taken -by [Continued from Page 1.1 The Department of State Poli f Sixty-year copyrights on literary works, 

(Continued from Page 1.) the Ethiopi Stiae . 7 . a) 4 p ce o d : 

pian authorities ponse- to to be registered in the names o 

taxes and = rapid ees of the the request of this woe we ous z pag Scab aaa Nee Cocmeek sate anand manos the creators, were advocated by writers 
highway system with these revenues, urg-/ able punishment me Oo ’ 5 


ing that this program should not be jeop- 
ardized by the imposition of the proposed 
additional Federal sales tax of 1 cent a 


Ethiopian police officers guilty of attack- 
ing the Athérican Minister at Addis Ababa | 
on Jan. 17, 1932, the Minister has been in- | 
structed ‘to express to the %#mperor the) 

















Japanese had reached an agreement, with 
the Chinese and that the three Japanese 
warships in the port would take no action. 











biles and 42 motorcycles and a pa- 
trol boat, which preserve the peace 
throughout the State, guard the 
State highways, inspect the fire- 














and publishers who appeared on Feb. 3 
before the House Committee on Patents 
to give their opinions on proposed new 
|copyright jegislation which the Commit- 
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More than 90,000,000 people in the United 
States have electritity in their homes, he 
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the dispatch was seht, and the others 
were ashore in a safe, accessible place. The 


States have exhausted their resources and 


voluntary contributions are inadequate,” 
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tion of firing. 


| Upon Senator Costigan reading a sim- 
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partment that it had been “definite’y ar- 
‘anged for al: Japanese troops to evacuate 


| tional means,” he said. “I do not agree 
as to the method adopted to meet the 
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paying $49,374,000 for it, and only 10 
companies earned enough to pay dividends 
on their preferred stock and Only five 
earned enough to pay dividends or com- 
mon stock. He said it seems unwise to 
levy added taxes which bear on one of 
the weakest industries. 


Burden on Street Railways Seen 

The Detroit street railways have noti- 
fied him that the tax would mean higher 
fares, and that it would be confiscatory 
in the Gase of many street railways. 

E. J. Mellraith, of Chicago, Il., repre- 
senting the Chicago Surface Lines, said 
his line has been under receivership for 
some time, and will have to be refinanced 
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Japanese retiring to central barracks, ma- 
rine sector, where full evacuation will take 
place.” 

Admiral M. M. Taylor, commander in 
chief, U. S. Asiatic fleet, now at Shanghai 
aboard the “U. 5. S. Houston,” his flag- 


Department expressing his opihion con- 
cerning phases of the present situation in 
that city. This report has been forwarded 
to the State Department. 

Admital William V. Pratt, chief of naval 
operations, of the Department announced, 
that he had sent a dispatch to Admiral 
Taylor as fololws: ’ 

“Deparvument understands that Vice Ad- 
-wniral Nomura has been appointed to 


ship, has radioed a report to the Navy} 


That is the funda- 
|mental objection I have to the measure 


| the Senator has offered.” 


| to those in need. 


| ator Costigan said, “it will neither serve 
the States nor the nation and certainly it 
will not serve the welfare standards in this 
country in the manner in which they will 
be served by the measure under discus- 
sion. We are appealing to the Senator not 
to quibble while Americans starve. 

In opening his discussion whith he un- 
dertook in support of the pending motion 
to make the Costigan-La Follette bill the 
unfinished buciness of the Senate, Senator 
Coscigan described the propesal as the 
“acid test” of Congress. 


| “If I understand the amendment,” Sen- | 
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The company is al- 
ready heavily taxed, he said, ahd $500,000 
would be added by the Federal tax, which 
could not be passed on to the consumers 
under agreement made by the company, 

The BY would retard needed develop- 
ment_ of the Chieage transportation ays-. 
tem, he sald. 
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with him please present my complimetts 
and state with reference to the present 
tangled situation around Shanghai that 


your own to find some happy solution 
which will guarantee the neutrality and 
the safety of the International Setile- 
ment in that city.” 


I have every confidence in his ability and | 


Americanism as well. its enemies are 
| about to come out in the open. I do not 
know who they are, but if the President 
also is opposed to it. more is the pity.” 
The Colorado Seuator, referring to the 
declaration made by Senator La Follette 
on the previous day, said it was the in- 
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Relief Measures: 


For Earthquake | 
Victims Started 


No American Citizens Are | 
Known to Have Been Hurt | 
In Santiago, Department | 
Of State Is Informed | 





No Americans were known to be among 





Ecuadorean Revolt Mexican Entries 
Is Under Control 


Are Fewer Than 
| Those Departing 


Bebpestelaone of State Also 
Announces a Decrease in 
Persons Who Are Seeking 
Admission From Canada 


American Minister Says That 
Nationalist Troops Have 
Suppressed Movement 


The Govesnment of Ecuador has suc- 
ceeded in suppressing a revoiution which 
threatened the town of Tulsan, near the 
northern border, the Department of State | 
announced Feb. 3. The ‘announcement | 
follows in full text: | 

The American Minister to Ecuador, | 
William Dawson, reported to the Depart- | 
ment of State on Feb. 2 to the following 


effect: Contrasting sharply with the number of 


4 


He had been informed that the govern- 
ment had dispatched troops to Tulcan (a 
town in the mountainous region near the 
northern frontier) because of reporis of 
the outbreak of a revolutionary movement 
there.. The rest of the country was quiet. 

Later, on Feb. 2, Mr. Dawson reported 
that after prolonged fighting the Tulcan 
garrison itself had succeeded on Feb. 1 in 
routing the revolutionists and regaining 
control of the city. While some revolu- 
| tionists probably have taken to the moun- 
tains the Government of Ecuador con- 


those killed and injured in an earthquake | 

i urred in Santiago, Cuba, on Feb. 
Sanandion to advices made public on 
the same day by the Department of State. 

Vice Admiral Arthur L. Willard, in com- 
mand of the Scouting Force at the United 
States naval station at Guatanamo Bay, 
45 miles east of Sanitago, has reported to 
the Navy, the Department announced, 
that relief measures were being taken and 
that planes and ships were on the way 
to the stricken city. 


Mexicans entering the United States, de- 
partures of Mexicans from this country 
appear to have exceeded entries by 75,337 
during; the first ten months of 1931, the 
Department of State has just announced. 

The unfavorable economic situation in 
the United States also has caused a decline 
in the number of Canadian applicants for 
immigration visas the Department states. 


Authorized summaries of the Depart- 
ment’s announcements follow in full text: 


| 
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The State Department's announcements 

follow in full text: 
Consulate Damaged 

“So far as could be ascertained, no 
Americans have been killed or injured in 
® the earthquake which shook Santiago, 
Cuba, an employe of the American Con- 
sulate at Santiago informed the American | 
Embassy at Havana. The building of the} 
Consulate was slightly damaged, but the 
personnel have not suffered any injury. 

“The following information was fur- 
nished the American Embassy at Havana 
by Cuban authorities: ; 

“At 1:05 a. m. today there was felt in 
Santiago a strong earthquake, producing 
a great panic among the citizens in the 
vicinity. A large number of wounded, 
reaching so far as known at present, 350, of 
whom 90 seriously injured and 260 slightly. 
At present the known dead are 10. 
tically all t 
constituting a danger. ding 
fisca? zone, the prison, the provincial gov- 
ernment, the barracks have suffered dam- 
age and it is feared that if there is another 
quake they may fall down. The civil hos- 
pital was almost destroyed and is inade- 
quate to contain the injured. 

Loss to Americans 


“The American Consul at Santiago de 
Cuba, Edwin Schoenrich, reported to the 
Department as of 9 a. m., Feb. 3 to the 


following effect: 
“A destructive earthquake at 1:20 a. m. 


a 


today caused extremely great property | 
business section. It was es-| 


damage to the 5 
tuuated that 10 persons had been killed 


and 200 injured. : 

“No American citizens were reported in- 

ured. 
; “The building occupied by the American 
Consulate was badly shaken and is now 
unsafe. Several pieces of office furni- 
ture and the street door were broken but 
the archives are intact. 

“Following is an estimate of Gamage to 
American firms: Swift & Co., $100,000; 
Cuba Railroad Hotel Casagrande, $30,- 
000; F. W. Woolworth, $10,000, and others, 
less.” 

Report Received by Navy 

The Department of the Navy made 
available the following additional infor- 
mation: . 

Vice Admiral Willard reported by radio 
dispatch that “reports had been received 
of considerable damage to Santiago de 
Cuba, caused by earthquake of serious 
proportions. l : 
tigate and report and will take relief 
measures necessary.” 


London Post Offered 
To Secretary Mellon 





Treasury Head Says He Has Not 
Decided Whether to Accept 


Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of the 
Treasury, in an oral statement Feb. 4, an- 
nounced that he had been tendered the 
ambassadorship to Great Britain by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Mr. Mellon explained that he had not 
yet decided whether he would accept the 
offer, but that, since the post abroad 
should not remain vacant long, he would 

® yeach a decision soon. 

“The matter has been under discussion, 
and the President has tendered me the 
post, but I have not yet decided upon 
it.’ the Secretary of the Treasury said. 
The ambassadorship was left vacant when 
Charles G. Dawes returned to America to 
become head of the new Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, it was explaned. 

“The Treasury organization has never 
been in better condition, and there are 
certain problems over there for which I 
have a background,” Secretary Mellon 
said, adding, however, that there were cer- 
tain personal considerations to be taken 
into account. 

The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, has been handling much 
of the burden of Treasury business and 
could carry on until a Secretary was ap- 
pointed if Mr. Mellon should decide to 


* 


accept the foreign post, it was stated or- 


ally at the Treasury Department. 


Use of Charcoal as Fuel 
Is Discouraged by Mexico 


The Mexican government is discourag- 
ing the use of charcoal as fuel, and a de- 
crease is planned, if it is possible, in du- 
ties on cooking appliances utilizng other 
fuels, according to information made avail- 
able Feb. by the Lumber Division of 
the Department of Commerce. This ac- 
is in line with the general policy 
of the government to conserve national 





2 


timber resources, it was explained. The 
following additional information was 
supplied: 


An educational campaign is to be con- 
ducted throughout the entire republic to 
instruct the people in the use of mineral 
fuel, both coal and petroleum. This prop- 
aganda is to be carried out through every 


possible means, particularly in the schools, | 


Public expositions will be held at which 
government agents will instruct the gen- 
eral public in the use of such fuel. 

It is reported, moreover, that it will 
be made more difficult for contractors to 
obtain permission to install charcoal burn- 
ing stoves in houses under construction. 





Absentee Voter’s Law 


Urged in Rhode Island | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 3. 

A bill (S. 46) for an absentee voter's 
law has been introduced by Senator Bod- 
well and sent to the Judiciary Committee. 
It would permit the mailing of. ballots for 
all National and State officers but not 
for municipal officials. 

The voters at the 1930 election ap- 
proved an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion directing the Legislature to enact 
such legislation. 





JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 3. 

The Senate has voted in favor of a 
bill (S. 46) to repeal the absentee voter's 
law. 

Repeal of the statute had been advo- 
cated in messages to the last Legislature 
by former Governor Bilbo because of the 
many election contests attributed to the 
law. 


Visas Are 133 in Month 


Information received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Mexico City indi-}! 
|cates that a total of but 133 natives of 
Mexico received immigration visas for ad- 
mission into the United States during the 
month of December, 1931. As has been 
the case since March, 1930, none of those | 
issued visas were common laborers with- | 
out previous residence in the United} 
States. 

Contrasting sharply with the number | 
,of Mexicans entering the United States, | 
| the following information concerning de- | 
partures of Mexicans from the United 
| States to Mexico is of interest. On the| 


Game Officials of States | basis of reports received from the Amer- 
{ican Consul General at Mexico City, 


Invited to Submit Their | yhicn are said to have been obtained 
Nominations to Advisory | £°™ the Mexican authorities, it may be 


siders the movement practically ended. 
The rest of the country is quiet. 











Farming Interests 
To Be Represented 
On Wild Life Beard 





Prac- | 
he buildings have been cracked, | 
The building of the | 


Am sending planes to inves- | 


| Stated that departures of Mexicans from 
Group by Mr. Hyde 


Two members of the reorganized Ad- 
visory Board for the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act will represent farmers, while 
} another will represent bird protective or- 
ganizations, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, announced Feb. 3. 


The reorganized Board will number 15, | 


it was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment, of whom will be regional repre- 
sentatives of State game officials, 
five will be members at large. 


| 


Mr. Hyde's announcement follows in full | 


text: 


Migration Bird Treaty Act. 

This new Board representing all re- 
| gions of the country will have matters to 
consider that may have a relation to lands 
which heretofore have been, or may here- 
|after be used for agricultural purposes. 
For that reason it is desirable that the 
Board shall have as members two repre- 
sentatives of farmers. It should also have 
one representative of the bird protective 
organizations of the country. 

I have already asked the game offi- 
cials of the various Slates to send me 
promptly nominations for regional mem- 
bers of such Board. If the nominations 
coming from the Siates de not include 
representatives of the farms and protec- 
tive organizations, I will assume the re- 
sponsibility of selecting them from the 
representatives at large. I shall endeavor 
to have the first meeting of such Board 
held as early as possible. 

The representatives at this meeting 
policies on such subjects as length of 
seasons, zones, shooting restrictions and 
other measures for increasing the supply 
of both upland game birds and waterfowl, 
and measures for conserving the -existing 
supply. 

Meetings of such Board will be held at 
least twice in each calendar year and at 
such other times as I may call its mem- 
bers together. 

The Board will also be available, of 
course, for reference to them of such 
questions as may arise from time to time, 
;upon which the advice of the Board is 
desired. It is planned to secure the ad- 
vice of the Board upon all regulations 
submitted to me by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey before they are approved. 


House Committee Studies 
Marine Personnel Bill 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
on Feb. 3 went over section by section of 
the Vinson bill (H. R. 5344) to regulate 
the distribution, promotion, retirement and 
discharge of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. 

Maj. Gen. B. H. Fuller, Commandant of 
the Corps, and Brig. Gen. Rufus’ Lane, 
Adjutant General, sat in with the Com- 
mittee. There was no action on the en- 
tire bill. 





a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 3, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


10 a. m—Senator Reed (‘(Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss a per- 
sonal matter. 

11:30 a. m.—William E. Humphrey, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, called to discuss matters affecting 
the work of the Commission. 


11:45 a. m.—Former Representative 
Franklin Fort, of East Orange, N. J., 
called to present Fred E. Stickle, Chair- 
man of the Liquidity Committee of the 
New Jersey Building and Loan Associa- 
tion League, who discussed problems of 
the Association with the President. 

12 m.—Samue? P. Towne, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, called to urge the President’s 
support of pending legislation in Con- 
gress providing $100 per month to all 
Civil War soldiers and $50 a month fox 
widows of such veterans. 


12:15 p. m.—Mrs. William G. Storey, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., a delegate to the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, called to tell the Presi- 
dent of the adoption by the conference 
} of resovutions calling for the building 
|} up of the Navy in ships and personnel 

to the fimits of the London Treaty, and 
opposing further reductions of national 
defense by curtailing mecessary ap- 
propriations. 

12:30 p. m.—George W. Angerstein and 
Walter Brandenberg, of Chicago, called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 

12:45 p. :n.—Charles G. Dawes, Eugene 
Meyer, Ogden L. Mills, Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and Melvin A. Traylor, Chicago banker, 
called to discuss the work of the Cor- 
poration. 

3:45 p. m.—Senator Smooth (Rep.), 
Utah, called to present Heber J. 

rant, of Salt Lake City, president of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints, and Steven L. Richards, 
also of Salt Lake City, a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter 
Day Saints. 

5:30 p. m.—The President at the White 
House received the delegates to the 





of 


Seventh Women’s Patriotic Conference 
on National Defense. 





soca e Hane , Megha’ av Federal Regulation of Truck Transport |Mining Instruction 


and | 


I announced Jan. 13, 1932, a plan for the | 


the United States would appear to have 
exceeded entries by 75,337 during the first ; 
10 months of 1931, and by 120,323 during | 
the period Jan. 1, 1930, to Oct. 31, 1931. 


issued to wives and minor children of 
American citizens, students, ministers of 
religion, professors and Mexicans previ- 
ously resident in the United States. 

For purposes of comparison, figures 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
to natives of Mexico during the first six 
months of the current fiscal year are) 
given, (A) with those for the same months 
of the fiscal year 1927-1928, (B) this be- 
|ing the last completed fiscal year before 
administrative measures were put into 








will be requested to determine the Board's | 





operation under existing law. 


State School of Mines of New Mexico 


















One of the oldest mining schools'in the United States, founded in 1889, is maintained by the State of New 
Mexico at Sorocco; the State Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources is a department of the institution. 


The plant includes Brown Hall, shown above, the new administrative building constructed in 


1929, and 


Science Hall, Mining and Metallurgy Building, gymnasium, power house, and two dormitories. In the school 


year 1931-32 there were 125 enrolled —* 


Opposed by National Automobile Group |(jven by School in 


roads, Senate Committee Is Told 


{Continued f 


|which the rail lines went?” as was asked. 


A B Cc 
DRY 55 kascdccos¥ataneean 93 6,583 6.490| “Undoubtedly that is true,” Mr. Flynn 
PRON ncsas cKesbeeacess 139 5,897 5,758 | | 
| September ........0.0.. 180 41548 4.368 Yeplied. 
| Qctober Vinbesesnaecones 126 4.030 3,.904| “They cannot know costs without the 
OVEMHET ..ccccccccccee 120 3,963 3,843 a 09 
December ....ccecceeees 133 3.743 3'610 | Xperience. 
; — — — “Then, it appears to me,” Senator Cou- 
POEs cicsisse sen eiecde 791 28,764 27.973 zens said, “that we are going to get on 
ROMER 6iccdsesixscceses 132 4,794 4,662| with bus and truck regulation only by 


The following table, taken from annual 
reports of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, shows the immigration of | 
aliens of Mexican birth into the United 
States during the first six years of the 


operation of the Immigration Act of 1924 
(by fiscal year ended June 30): 


+ 244,232 
*39,501 
- *12,352 





rAverage per year, 1925-1928 ..... ouedes 61,058 
| ;Average per month, 1925-1928 ........ 5,088 
Average per year, 1925-1930 ........6. 49,248 
Average per month, 1925-1930 ......... 4,112 


*Reference: Annual reports of the Commis- | 
sioner General of Immigration for 1925, p. 143; | 
1926, p. 123; 1927, p. 143; 1928, p. 143; 1929, 
Pp. 137, and 1930, p. 153. | 

‘Before administrative measures were put | 
into effect. 


Administrative measures were put into ef-| 
fect during March, 1929. | 

§Administrative measures were in effect | 
through the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 
_ In analyzing the immigration of Mex- 
icans during December, 1931, 133 visas 
were issued to natives of Mexico, which 
| represented 40 per cent of those who ap- | 
plied for visas. In this connection it may 
| be stated that 60 per cent of those who 
applied for visas during the month of De- 
cember were refused. This does not take 
into consideration the large number of 
Mexicans who, recognizing their inability 
to qualify for admission under the “like- 
lihood of becoming public charge,” “illit- 
eyacy,” “contract labor,” or “physical de- 
fect” clauses of the law, withheld their 
request for visas, 

The following analysis has been made 
of the 791 Mexican natives who obtained 
immigration visas during the period July 
1 to Dec. 31, 1931: 


Pct. 





No. 

A. Persons going to the United 
States to attend school ...... 202 25.6 

B. Residents of the United States, 

for purpose of regularizing 
MOND “sc50ssnkdtaaeniowka densi 187 23.6 

C, Other persons who had _ pre- 

viously resided in the United 
WOON... 60:0: deiepanateteieieeeka 109 13.8 
MME cau inheaneeeeeaieanne 498 63.0 

D. Wives and children of admitted 
| aliens .. 17.3 
E. Others ..... 19.7 | 
| CORR SOO) nies ssicdasace 791 100.0 


Of the above classes, A represents aliens 
who would be nonquota had a quota been 
imposed upon Mexico; B and C doubtless | 
include a large number who would in 
many cases be nonquota as returning 
residents of the United States, and who 
;would in any event not represent new 
Mexican immigration into the United 
States. These three classes represent a 
total of 63 per cent of Mexicans now 
classed as immigrants. | 
| Of the remaining 37 per cent, 17.3 per} 
cent (class D) of the total consists of | 
wives and minor children of admitted | 
aliens. Had a quota been imposed on Mex- | 
icc, this class of Mexicans would have 
; been admissible to the United States out- 
side of such quota if and as soon as their 
| husbands and fathers, respectively, became 
citizens. Their entry, therefore, would as 
|a rule be only delayed and not definitely 
| stopped upon the imposition of a quota on 
Mexico. 

Eliminating the special classes men- 
tioned as not constituting new immigra- 
tion from Mexico to the United States, 
|there remains only 156 or 19.7 per cent 
(class E) of the total, including ministers 
of religion, professors and certain expa- 
| triated American women, all of whom are 
at present nonquota, which represents pos- 
sibly new Mexican immigration of a char- 
acter which would be subject to quota 
restrictions. 

These Mexicans are, of course, the se- 
lected few remaining after the elimination 
|of those who have failed to qualify be- 
| fore consular officers, in all respects, for 
{admission to the United States under ex- 
jisting immigration laws. This _ class, 
| comprising new Mexican immigration 
which would be subject to a quota, may 
| therefore be said to be entering the United 
| States at the rate, based on immigration 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year of 312 per annum. 

The problem of new immigration from 
Mexico through legal channels, would, 
therefore, appear to be solved. 


Canadian Immigration 

According to a report received at the 
Department of State from the American 
Consul General at Montreal, only 348 na- 
|tive born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United 
' States during December, 1931. This fig- 
|ure represents a decrease of 94 per cent 
{from the 5,366 such visas granted during 
| December, 1928, the corresponding month | 
|r the last normal fiscal year, and thus 


trial and error. 

In consequence of the remark by Sen- 
ator Couzens, Senator Wheeler said it ap- 
peared Congress faced a difficult prob- 
lem because of lack of experience. That 
phase of the problem “loomed quite large” 
before those charged with drafting legis- 
lation, the Montana Senator declared. 


Mr. Dahl, who followed Mr. Flynn on | 


the witness stand, read a prepared state- 
ment setting forth the position of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The following is the full text of 
an authorized summary of the statement: 

As the purchasers of our products are 
the operators who will be affected by any 
proposed interstate regulation of motor 


buses or motor trucks, we have in the|Portation other than bus transportation | trance. 


rom Page 1.) 


| dustry advocated the regulation of that 
; business. It has not changed that posi- 
jtion. It has consistently supported the 
;enactment of a law py Congres which 
| would regulate interstate motor bus trans- 
| portation for the benefit of the public and 
| permit the development of bus transporta- 
tion without reference to other forms of 
transportation. 

The great bulk of bus business is intra- 
‘state. We therefore believe that as far 
as possible the regulation of interstate 
bus operations should be left to the State, 
subject to such supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as is neces- 
‘ary to comply with the commerce clause 
o: the Constitution. 

We believe that any law should contain 
the so-called grandfather clause, rmit- 
ting companies operating in good 
continue their operation without further 
proof of public convenience and necessity. 

We believe that interstate bus com- 
| panies should be required to obtain a cer- 
| tificate of public convenience and neces- 
| Sity, but that in proving such public con- 
|venience and necessity types of trans- 


| Socorro, was founded by the Territorial | 
Legislature of 1889 and is one of the old- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








|W ould Be Detrimental to Shippers and of No Aid to Rail- New Mexico Outlined 


Advantages of Training Are 
Explained by President 
Of Institution; One of 
Oldest Mining Colleges 

By Dr. H. E. Wells, 
President, New Mexico School of Mines. 
The New Mexico School of Mines, at 


est mining schools in the United States. 
The chief buildings are Brown Hall, the 
new main building constructed in 1929; 
Science Hall; Mining and Metallurgy 
Building; gymnasium; power house; and 


aith to | two dormitories, 


The School of Mines offers four-year 
curricula in mining, metallurgy, and ge- 
ology. The geology curriculum includes a 
mining and a petroleum option. Fifteen 
high school credits are necessary for en- 
The enrollment for the 1931-32 


past and do now have a most vital inter-|Should not be taken into consideration. | school year is 125. 


est in the subject which you are consid- 
ering. 


Auto Group Favors 


Regulation of Buses 


The great business group which I repre- 
sent has consistently advocated the re- 
gulation of motor common carriers of per- 
sons in interstate commerce. It has taken 
the position that any legislation enacted 
must be for the protection of the public 
and fair to the motor bus industry. It 
does not, believe that such regulation 
should indirectly attempt to affect com- 
petition between different types of trans- 
portation. 

The industry has consistently opposed 
the regulation of motor trucks in inter- 
state commerce for a number of practical 
reasons which I hope to make clear in sup- 
porting my present position in opposition 
to this particular legislation. 

The transportation of passengers by 
bus and the transportation of property by 
truck are entirely dissimilar services. 

In the early days of the development 
of interstate bus transportation the in- 


Number of Junior Colleges 


Doubled During Ten Year 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

8,439 to 45,021. The most rapid growth is 
in the midwestern States. California, lowa 
and Texas have the largest number of 
these institutions. California has 37 pub- 
lic and 13 private junior colleges; Iowa 
has 27 public and 10 private ones; and 
Texas has 20 public and 24 private ones. 

Junior colleges frequently are - located 
in cities, hence are available to those who 
are financially unable to go to distant 
regular four-year colleges. They can live 
at home and often defray their expenses 
by lucrative employment within the city. 
However, another distinctive feature of 
these institutions is that they tend to fill 
the large gap between the high school 
and the four-year college. Courses tend 
to dovetail more with the high school 


Ss 


{curriculum, The student, if he corftinues | 


his higher education, is then more ma- 
ture and better prepared for the regular 
collegiate and professional training of- 


fered in the four-year college or uni- 
| versity. 
of immigration visas issued to natives 


of Canada since the enforcement by 


American consular officers of the “likely | 


to become a public charge” provision of 
the Immigration Act of 1917 in the light 
of serious unemployment in the United 
States. 


Official statistics for the first 15 months | 


of the enforcement of the provision re- 
ferred to (Oct. 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1931) 
indicate a total issue of 9,537 immigra- 
tion visas. which when compared to the 
issue Of 66,387 immigration visas during 
the same period of 1928 and 1929 shows 
a decrease of 86 per cent. 
Economie Factors 

While the present unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States 
undoubtedly caused a decline in the num- 
ber of Canadian applicants for immigra- 
tion visas, the reduction in the numn- 
ber of immigration visas issued resulted 
principally from the fact that the ma- 
jority of those who applied for visas 
were refused under existed statutes. 

For putposes of comparison the monthly 
figures showing the issuance of immigra- 
tion visas during the present fiscal year 
are given below (A), with those for the 
same period of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929 ‘(B): 





A B Dec, 

JULY .nncccvccvesccvere *679 4,086 3,407 
AUGUSt ..cceceeereenee *948 5,438 4,490 
September 1,004 6,151 5,147 
October ...ccccccccere 607 3,585 2.978 
November 420 3,923 3,513 
December 348 5,366 5,018 
Wit isS a steaeece’ 4,006 28,559 24,553 
AVETABZE ccccccccccvoee 668 4,760 4,092 


*Based on revised reports including all im- 
migration vises issued to natives of Canada 


shows the large reduction in the number | at all American consulates, 


|In so far as this bill meets these con- 
ditions we support it. 

Motor truck regulation presents an en- 
tirely different problem. Bus transpor- 


tation is the handling of a single com-| 


modity—persons—over fixed routes and 
| between fixed termini. Operations are on 
a fixed schedule, constitute a system of 
transportation, and are by their very 
nature, predominantly common carriers. 


|Motor Truck Regulation 
Called Different Problem 


Since no committee of Congress up to 
this time has considered in detail the 
;question of motor truck regulation, I 
should like first to call your attention to 
some of the elementary facts about high- 
way transporiation as a whole. 

I believe it is necessary to do this be- 
cause without a full understanding of 
;this background, it is difficult to under- 
stand the place of the motor truck in the 
| development of motor transportation in 
| this country. 

The total public investment in highway 
| transportaion today is around $25,000,- 
| 000,000, of which $12,000,000,000 is in equip- 
ment and facilities and $12,500,000,000 in 
highways outside of cities. 
| The rolling stock consists of some 23,- 
|000,000 privately owned and _ operated 
| passenger vehicles, 90,000 buses and 3,- 
| 490,000 motor trucks. 
| In the use of this vast plant, more 
than 4,000,000 persons, or one worker in 
|every 10, directly and indirectly secure 
theie livelihood. Whole industries such 
|aS gasoline and rubber depend upon the 
| use of the vehicle, while 1,000 others such 
}as glass, steel, lumber, coal, tin and 
|leather cannot prosper without it. 


| larger 


There are many advantages for the stu- 
dent who wishes to profit to the greatest 
possible extent from his educational op- 
portunities. The faculty consists largely 
of men of successful engineering experi- 
ence as well as excellent scholastic train- 
ing. Small classes in advanced subjects 
permit an unusual amount of individual 
instruction. The environment and train- 
ing of the School of Mines develop in- 
dividuality, initiative and sel*reliance to 
a much greater extent than is possible at 
institutions. Laboratories are 
equipped with all essential equipment. 
Metal mining and milling, coal mining, 
and diversified geology are well illustrated 
within a radius of 25ymiles of Sorocco, and 
field work is conducted under especially 


| auspicious conditions. 


‘School of Mines. 


In the present period of “hard times” 
the very moderate expense of attending 
the School of Mines deserves special em- 
phasis. 
fees, books, supplies and dormitory ac- 
commodation is only $365 for residents of 
New Mexico and $395 for nonresidents. 

The New Mexico Bureau of Mines and 
Mineral Resources is a department of the 
It is enabling the school 
to aid materially in the development of 
the mineral resources of the State. Chief 
among its activities are the preparation 


}and publication of bulletins, reports and 


Even the railroads are dependent on | 


it. Last year highway transport used 3,- 
090,000 freight cars in the transportation 
of raw materials used in manufacturing 
|and servicing roads and motor vehicles. 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
Immigration Bills 
Reported to House 


maps dealing with New Mexico geology, 
minerals and ores. 





Better Positions Given 
Women in Civil Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sistant chemist, one a junior chemist, two 
as physicists, seven as computors, three as 
junior zoologists, oe as assistant technol- 
ogist, one as home economics writer for 


|radio, and others as girls’ advisors, assist- 


| 


ant and junior economists, medical tech- 
nicians, dental hygenists, and _ social 
workers. 

One woman qualified as assistant elec- 
trical enigneer in the specialty of light- 
ing. The Commission mentioned in its 
annual report of 1928 that the Federal 


Two Measures Affect the Status | force of engineers had not been entered 
|by women. The fact that the name of a 


Of Certain Aliens 
| Two immigration measures, one (H. R. 
7801) to amend the sixth exception in sec- 
tion 3 of the 1924 Immigration Act re- 
garding nonimmigrant status of certain 
aliens, and the other (H. R. 7793 in lieu 
of H. R. 7802), to secure the departure 
|of certain aliens from this country, were 
|agreed to and ordered reported to the 


Feb. 2. The first, as amended, reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 3 (6) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“(6) An alien entitled to enter the United 
States solely to carry on trade between the 
United States and the foreign State from 
which he comes under and in pursuance of 
the provisions of a treaty of commerce and 
navigation, and his wife, and his unmarried 


children under 21 years of age, if accompany- | 


ing or following to join him; 

“Provided that no greater rights of entry 
are hereby conferred upon aliens entering the 
United States under a treaty of commerce and 


navigation to be concluded in the future than | 


are conferred under treaties which have been 
concluded since July 1, 1924.” 

The other resolution as ordered re- 
}ported follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 15 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 be amended to read 
as follows: 

“The admission to the United States of an 
alien excepted from the class of immigrants 
by clause (1) (except a Government official 
and his family), (2), (3), (4), (5), or (6) of 
section 3, or declared to be a nonquota immi- 
grant by subdivision (e) of section 4, shall be 
for such time as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed, and under such conditions as may be 
by regulations prescribed (including, when 
deemed necessary for the classes mentioned in 
clause (2), (3), (4), or (6) of section 3 and 
subdivision (e) of section 4, the giving of 
bonds with sufficient surety, in such sum and 
containing such conditions as may be by reg- 
| ulations prescribed) to insure that, at the ex- 
piration of such time or upon failure to 
maintain the status under which admitted, 
ihe will depart from the United States.” 


yoman appears upon a register of assist- 
ant electrical engineers, and the further 
fact that many women are employed in 
private industry as engineers, logically 
point to the belief that the Government 
roster of engineers may at an early date 
include names of women. 

The great increase in the numper of 


The total average cost of tuition, | 


House Vote Urged 


On Measures for 


National Defense 


Mr. McFadden Asks Full 


Strength Navy; Deplores 
Trend Toward Reduction 
Of Military Structure 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

folly into which we have been sunk for 
years. We have become enamored of 
words and have éar¢amed of a world in 
which every problem could be met with 
& pamphlet or a petition. Particularly 
have we become enamored of those floods 
of words called Peace and Disarmament 
Conferences. Under the spell of the 
honeyed voices of the preachers of 
pacifism, we have stripped ourselves of 
the means of defense as a noble example 
to a world which has been only too will- 
ing to take advantage of our blindness. 

“Today the dark shadow of crisis rises 
upon the western horizon of the Pacific. 
A determined military empire, with the 
tradition and equipment of warfare, sweeps 
aside treaties and conference agreements 
as they were swept aside in that July of 
1914 when the hell-broth of the World 
War was being brewed in the kettles of 
European diplomacy. 

“All the world except ourselves stands 
armed and ready for the issue. The coun- 
tries to whom we extended the recent 
moratorium have 50 trained soldiers for 
every one we can muster. Our defense 
funds have been spent to arm our possible 
enemies. 

“Our hampered Navy, far below even 
the limits of the strength assigned to it 
by diplomats who soon may be allied 
against us, faces bravely but hopelessly 
an emergency too great for it to meet 
successfully. Our air forces are poorly 
equipped in everything except the men 
who every few days demonstrate their 
willingness to die for their country. Our 
national defenses are but a skeleton of 
what they should be. 

“As though we were a conquered pedple, 
we have kt councils of foreign diplomats 
determine the extent to which we might 
arm ourselves. Germany was forced to no 
greater humiliation at Versailles. Almost 
as though we sought to propitiate a con- 
| querer, we have refrained from using even 
| the limited permission to arm which we 
accepted as though it were a favor. 


Victims of Persuasion 


| “None of this has been accident, nor has 
the general weakness been an inspiration 
of our own minds. We have been deftly 
persuaded into our folly. 

“The pacifist movement in this country 
has been liberally financed by organiza- 
tions which exist for other purposes than 
to further the welfare of the United 
States. Prominent in the work of dis- 
arming America in an armed world have 
been the organizations which are endowed 
by the American-made fortune of the late 
Andrew Carnegie. 

“I hope that I again speak for every 
Mcmber of this House when I say that the 
defenses of the United States are the 
business of the United States and that 
the sole authority which can determine 
their cost or extent or use is the authority 
of the Congress of the United States. 

“Mr. Speaker, the world today faces a 
swiftly mounting crisis. It is our dtuy to 
face it as men and women who have for 
their first and only consideration the in- 
terest and the safety and the independ- 
jence and the integrity of the United 
States. Too often have we been swayed 
by waves of seeming public sentiment 
which were only the back wash from busy 
mimeographs of propagandists paid by 
those outside our borders who wish us 
to be weak. 

“Never have the people we represent 
| wished to see their country weak in the 
face of danger—and they do not wish to 
see it weak now, as the burning fuse of 
events sputters towards another explosion 
of the world. 

“Our people do not want war. They 
want peace. They know that peace can be 
maintained in an armed world only by 
| strength. They know that weakness is an 
invitation to war. They know the folly 
of the delusion that wars can be ended 
by treaties. They see the Covenant “of 
| the League of Nations, the Kellogg Treaty 
and the Pacific Agreement signed in this 
City of Washington less than 10 years ago 
es fluttering scraps of paper, flying to 
oblivion on the hot wind of war. 


Futility at Geneva 

‘They know that today our delgates sit 
at Geneva in another conference whose 
announced object is to disarm the world. 
They know that the delegates of Japan 
and China sit at that same conference. 
Do our peopie think that Japan and China 
| will disarm? They do not—and they 
wonder what is in our minds that we 
seem to think those nations will disarm. 

“We are in distress because our slowly 
saved earnings of generations have van- 
ished into the bottomless pit of the Old 
World's wars. They do not wish to see 
| their country vanish into the same de- 
| Struction. They wish to see their country 
| strong in arms so that it can enforce its 
| right to stay out of the murderous frenzy 
which once more threatens to engulf the 
| peoples of the earth. 

“Mr. Speaker, I urge that the first con- 
sideration of the Congress shall be the rece 
;}ommendations of the committees whose 
charge it is to provide for our Nation’s 
armed defense against armed aggression.” 





Limit on Sugar Output 
Is Attempted by Mexico 


With a bumper cane crop in prospect 
and an overproduction of approximately 
| 60,000 tons of sugar last year, the sugar 
jindustry is facing a critical situation and 
is attempting to limit this season’s pro- 
| duction to approximately 215,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Acting Commercial Attache 
Robert G. Glover, Mexico City, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 


|women holding specialized positions may |Many mills are finding it difficult to ob- 


| 
| 





House by the Committee on Immigration | be attributed to the fact that better edu- 
| cational facilities are available to women, | 


and to the general trend of women to- 
wrd business fields. 


| 


tain credits necessary for this season’s 
grinding and this has resulted in the 
| grinding season being unusually late.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce, 
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You can replace the old 
in most radios with a complete 
RCA Radiotrons at prices rang- 


ing from $5.10 to $9.20. Lowest 
prices ever offered on standard tubes. 
RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 


Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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Farm Products | 
~ Command Higher 


Prices for Week. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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Improved Demand for Wheat 
And Additional Strength | 
In Cattle Market Noted) 

* At Commodity Exchanges | 


SS | 

A general improvement in the market | 
for farm products at the beginning of 
February was announced Feb. 2 by the} 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. | 

The cotton market was “firm;” the cash | 
wheat markets “strengthened;” and 
tato prices were “stronger,” it was said. 
The prices of feeds declined, while the 
market for eggs was about the same. The 
cattle market improved and the demand 
for butter was larger, according to the 
— statement, which follows in full | 

xt: 

Farm products showed better market 
action around Feb. 1. Price trend 
was slightly upward on grain, cotton and 
livestock, and there were not many im- 
portant declines elsewhere. Colder ' 
weather helped the demand for the food, 
staples and tended to recovery of tone 
in such lines as butter and eggs which | 
have been weak features for a month or | 
more, but recent liberal production keeps 
prices low. Fruits and vegetables steadied | 
somewhat after weeks of slightly declining | 
trend for potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage | 
and early southern produce. | 


Cotton Market Firm | 


The cotton market was firm near the | 
first of the month. Domestic and foreign | 
demand for American cotton was rather 
mixed, ranging from fair to goad. Inquir- 
ies continued to be centered largely on the | 
low grades in'the staple lengths % inch} 
up to and including one inch. Trans- 
action around Feb. 1. Price _ trend 
at a flat price rather than at a basis, and} 
buyers seemed to be particularly inter- 
ested in cotton that could be purchased 
around five to five and a half cents a 





pound. 

Increased inquiries for larger lots of cot- 
ton for forward business seemed to be in 
evidence and sellers were not inclined to 
meet what they considered a cheap basis | 
offered by buyers. The holding movement 
on the part of producers continues. Re- 
ported sales of spot cotton were in fair 
volume. Weather has been too wet in 
much of the South ana continued rains 
in the southern States, except in the ex- 
treme East and in the extreme West 
hindered preparation of soil for spring 
planting. Ginnings prior to January 16 
amounted to 16,000,000 running bales. 


Wheat Prices Strengthen | 


Cash wheat markets strengthened near 
the beginning of February but demand 
was not urgent and the advance at some 
points was not sufficient to offset the 
earlier declines. At Kansas City, hard 
winter wheat was a little lower than a 
week ago, as a result of slow inquiry from 
mills and shippers. Recent heavier mar- 
ketings of Winter wheat were attributed in| 
part to a prospective increase in freight 
rates effective Feb. 20. 

Soft Winter wheat markets were rather | 
irregular and marketings of Spring wheat 
remained relatively light. Rye markets 
were strenthened slightly by the advance 
in wheat. Corn markets were generally 
dull; receipts were unusually small and 
shipping sales very light. Barley markets 
were steady and oats were practically 
unchanged. 


Feed Market Dull 


Price declines were teh rule in the feed 
markets near the first of the month, re- 
flecting the unseasonally mild weather 
which has reduced fee requirements, 
liberal supplies of local grains and rough- 
age in most areas and recent weakness 
in hog, cattle, dairy and poultry product 
prices. Central western wheat feed mar- 
kets were relatively weaker than those in 
other parts of the country. 

Linseed, cottonseed and soybean meals 
averaged lower. Gluten feed registered 
@ decline of $1.50 F aed ton, making the 
spread between feed and meal $6 to $7. 

ominy feed was irregular but alfalfa 
meal held steady. 

Hay -markets remained about steady. 
The moderate to light offerings are in fair 
demand. Prices in most cases are $5 to 

. $10 under those of a year ago. 


Cattle Market Improves 


Considering the fact that the dressed 
beef market remained rather sluggish, 
hampered as it was by burdensome sup- 
plies carried over, the live steer trade 
came out of the preceding month’s semi- 
demoralization in fine fettle. Shippers 
bought not only the better grades but a 
liberal proportion of the common grades. 
Buying of stocker and feeder cattle on 
replacement account assumed a little 
broader scope. Prices ruled strong to 25 
cents higher. A spread from $4 to $5 took 
the bulk. 

There were no significant changes in 
the hog market. A sizable number of 
unfinished light hogs and pigs continued 
to arrive and demand for such descrip- 
tions was very indifferent, with sharp dis- 
counts noted on half fat kinds in com- 

risons with choice grades of correspond- 

g weight. Most of the hogs scalin 
above 2 pounds were in well finish 
condition. 

Receipts of fat lambs were very un- 
evenly distributed and the market acted 
socerdingly. Extreme top at Chicago was 


Little demand was received for fleece 
wools in eastern markets, except on a 
few small quantities of 48's, 50’s and 46’s, 
strictly combing wools, at firm prices. 
Quotations were unchanged, although 
oy nominal on the firmer grades of 

eeces. 


Weather Rules Egg Market 


Conditions in the egg markets are much 
like those in the late Winter egg markets 
of a year ago. Behind the markets of 
both years lies a story of mild Winter 
weather to hasten the maturity of the! 

receding Spring crop of pullets and to 
Fring back the older birds into produc- | 
tion much earlier than usual. | 

This year, as in 1931, the Winter pro- 
duction of eggs has been so large as to 
cause some accumulation of supplies at 
the large rdistributing markets. ‘Che large 
stocks of storage eggs still unsold for this 
time of the year, with heavy pressure be- 
hind the movement to get them into con- 
sumption as rapidly as_ possible, was a 
supporting element in forcing prices to 
recent low levels. 

The consuming demand for poultry has 
been only moderately strong, but is suf- 
ficient to absorb curent receipts and, at 
the same time, draw a substantial amount 
from storage. Receipts lighter than last 
year and the larger withdrawals from 
storage developed an improvement in the 
market position near the first of the 
month. Dealers are now turning to an 
increasing extent to storage supplies for} 
eaened stock to supplement current re- 
ceipts. 


Butter Trade Fairly Active 


Some improvement in demand for but- 
ter was in evidence around Feb. 1 and 
dealers in many quarters effected a fairly 
satisfactory clearance. Many buyers, how- 
ever, stayed out of the markets, resulting 
in the development of a weaker tone at! 
all points which ultimately resulted in| 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


tained from reliable private, 


sources. The actual week for all iteéins does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 


son for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 

sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 


as well as governmental 
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Developments in Commerce Abroad 


Are Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


Reet developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on 
the basis of reports received from its trade commissioners abroad. The section 
reviewing developments in countries of Europe follows in full text: 


Great Britain: British press statements are 
to the effect that the majority of the Cab- 
inet’s subcommittee on the balance of trade 
has recommended the immediate imposition 
of a 10 per cent tariff on a wide range of 
manufactured and semimanufactured goods, 
together with the appointment of a special 
tariff commission to make a more thorough 
study with the possibility of imposing at a 
later date higher duties on some luxury and 
highly competitive articles. 

According to an official statement, the Cab- 
inet has been unable to reach a unanimous 


|agreement on the committee’s recommenda- 
|tions and as a result the course that will be 


followed will 
speak and 
proposals without the necessity of resigning 
their Cabinet membership. British circles 
consider that there is practically no doubt of 
the ultimate adoption of the subcommittee’s 
recommendations. 
+++ 

Greece: The effects of the foreign exchange 
regulations in Greece became more and more 
pronounced as the fourth quarter progressed. 


permit Cabinet members to 


}as the volume of cheese moved is con- 


cerned, trading activities also showed few 
changes. Short supplies of 1930 cheese 
moved slowly at a price range of 18 to 


| 21 cents in Wisconsin, depending on qual- 


ity. Imports of Canadian cheese during 


| December reached a total of about 80,000 





price declines at Chicago and lack of firm p 


prices in other markets. | 

Arrivals were considerably heavier than | 
thos. of the corresponding time a year | 
ago. The wholesale price level at one 
time was the lowest for the season, since 
1904. Retail prices at the larger chain | 
stores and many independent grocers were | 
as low as 24 cents at Chicago, 25 cents 
* New York and 27 cents at Philadel- 
phia. 

The market tone in cheese producing | 
sections was again about steady. So far| 


ing the same month a year earlier. 


Vegetable Markets Irregular 
The price range on tatoes in North 
Central producing sections was stronger 
at 524 cents per 100 pounds. The Chicago 
c 


ern Round Whites. Terminal cabbage 
markets were unsettled, with a lower price 
level for many of the recent arrivals, 


‘particularly new stock from the South. | 


Apple pirces were somewhat higher. Onion 
markets were generally unsettled. 


vote in Parliament against the | 


ounds, compared with 14,000 pounds dur-| 





The situation was also affected by the lack of 
{normal seasonal improvement and decline in 
exports, which was reflected in a drop in re- 
ceipts of foreign exchange. | 
This drop was accompanied by a further re-| 
duction in the number of foreign exchange 
| permits approved, thus increasing the difficul- 
ties of importers with maturing obligations. 
Budget receipts continue to run below the 
previous year, while mortgaged revenues are | 
higher. Industrial activity recorded moderate | 
expansion as a result of the decrease in im-| 
ports. Foreign trade showe da further con- 
traction. 


+++ 

Irish Free State: Customs revenue of the 
Irish Free State from April 1 to Dec. 19 to- 
taled £6,095,000, an increase of £556,000 over 
returns for the corresponding period of 1930. 
However, a deficit is still indicated in the 
budgetary position for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1932, total revenues to the end of 
December amounting to £16,116,439 and ex- 

enditures to £17,$25,618. The number of 

oliday money orders received in the Irish 
Free State shows a decrease which is attirib- 
uted to the commercial depression here. 

The figures for 1931 record 122,000 money 
orders with a total cash value of £435,000, 
averaging about £3 10s. per money order. In 
1930 the number of money orders received 
from the United States for the same period 
was 155,000 with a value of £542,500. In 1929 
the number of money orders was 158,000, ag- 
gregating £553,000. (£ equals $3.43.) 


+++ 
Switzerland: Prospects for 1932 vary widely, | 
|acording to the industry, but in no case is 
there any sense of real security as to either | 
roduction, distribution or consumption. As 
Bwitzerland entered the depression later than | 
}its European neighbors, there was at first a| 
| false sense of security, so that, rather logically, | 








arlot market was slightly down on nortn-| the sudden arrival of the crisis in its full | 863,000 zlotys, at 1,431,491,000 zlotys. 


| force at the middle of 1931 
}panic feeling that resulted 
| ernergency Disineee-protective measures that 
| threatens to go pen aps too far in putting 
the government in business. 

The basic condition that brought out the 
last minute rush of emergency decisions .re- 


brought on a} 


|crease of 6,342,000 zlotys for the month. 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. Chart Legends: 1931 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0. 1932 
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CALL MONEY RATES ® 


lating to business was the continuous decline 
in exports by both value and volume, ac- 
companied by a steady increase in volume of 
imports, and only a small decline in im- 
port values. A decline in orders( due to 
the inability of customers to pay Swiss prices, 
was bad enough, but a heavier volume of im- 
orts showed that the industries were not 
5 the orders that came from domestic 
buyers. Altogether, the volume of exports in 
1931 was 20 per cent less than that of 1930. 
while the volume of imports was about 6 
per cent higher. 


The value of imports was 2,251,000,000 francs, | 


and exports 1,348,000,000 francs, leaving a 
deficit of 903,000,000 francs. (Franc equals 
19.51 cents.) However, as an offset, it was 
estimated that 1,000,000 tourists contributed 
about 400,000,000 francs, while oversea invest- 
ment returns, service fees, exports of water 
power and other invisibles also invariably 
leave a net surplus for foreign investmen 
Swiss imports from the United States in 193 
were valued at 163,000,000 francs. 

Exports to the United States amounted to 
92,000,000 francs. The 1932 budet anticipates 
a deficit of over 9,000,000 francs, with expendi- 
tures at 418,000,000 francs as against 403,000,- 
000 estimated for 1930, a figure exceeded only 
once, and almost four times the 1913 figure. 
Throughout 1931 the government was ex- 
tremely attentive to the maintenance of a 
highly liquid money condition. 

his action added to the increased flow of 
flight-capital to Switzerland, resulted jn 
gold cover of more than 159 per cent ‘gold 
2,298,000,000 and note‘issue 1,540,000,000 francs 


t. 
1 


}on Dec. 23), and in an open market money 


rate that ranged from a low of 0.9 per cent, 
in March, to a high of 1.9 per cent, in August. 
The rate at the close of the year was 1% 
per cent, with little call for money. 


-~++ 
Poland: The condition of the principal ac- 
counts of the Bank of Poland on Dec. 31, 1931, 
according to the bank's balance sheet, was as 
follows: erves of gold and stable currencies 
and bills, exchangeable for gold, totaled 688,- 
385,000 zlotys (1 zloty equals $0.1122), an in- 


increase occurred in the supply of both gold 
and bills at the bank's disposal abroad. The 
amount of discounted paper in the bank's 
portfolio rose by 34,371,000 zlotys to 670,342,000 
zglotys and lcans against securities collateral 
also increased by 11,206,000 zlotys to 126,052,000 
zlotys—the high for the year. Note circula- 
tion, with a total of 1,218,263,000 zlotys, in- 
creased by 7,351,000 zlotys. and the aggregate 
of demand obligations also was higher by 11,- 
The per- 
centage of all cover, as well as of gold alone, 


in a rush of|against outstanding demand obligations, re- | Lockout of 200 longshoremen; pending; wages 
| mained practically unchanged, respectively, at 


48 and 42, thus exceeding the statutory mini- 
mum, respectively, by 8 and 12 per cent. Gold 
cover against notes alone also remained un- 
chang: at 49.3 per cent. 
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for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Jan. 30 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Budding of Fruit: 
Checked in East 
By Cold Weather 


Winter Wheat in Mississippi 
And Ohio Valleys Affected 
Adversely by Low Tem- 
peratures During Week 


The premature development of fruit 


j}buds has been checked by the cold wave 


that truveled over the eastern half of 


ithe United States last week, but at the 


close of the week, on Feb. 2, abnormally 
warm temperatures again had _ returned 
in many States east of the Mississippi 
River, the Weather Bureau stated Feb. 3 
in its weekly weainer and crop bulletin. 

With the cold wave, the southeastern 
States, having their first favorable hog- 
killing weather, accomplished a great deal 
of the season’s butchering, according to 
the Bureau. Winter wheat in the middle 
Mississippi and Ohio Valley States, how- 
ever, the Bureau pointed out, was affected 
adverely by the cold spell. The Bureau’s 
report follows in full text: 


East Experiences Winter Weather 


A decided cold wave on Jan. 30 and 31 
brought the first real Winter weather that 
een experienced this season in most 
sections east of the Rocky Mountains, 
While temperatures were extremely low 
in the Northwest, with minima more than 
20 degrees below zero over large areas, there 
was considerable modification in severity as 
the cold wave moved east and south. First- 
order stations again reported minimum 
temperatures above freezing in Gulf coast 
sections, and along the Atlantic coast 
freezing did not occur farther south than 
Wilmington, N. C. In the Middle Atlantic 
States the lowest reached were generally 
in the low 20’s, and in the Ohio Vality 
from 12 degrees to 18 degrees above zero, 

Subzero temperatures extended eastward 
and southward to Lake Michigan, north- 
western Illinois, northwestern Missouri, 
and northern and western Kansas. The 
lowest temperature reported for the week 
from a first-order station was 28 degrees 
below zero at Devils Lake, N. Dak., on 
the 30th. 


Temperatures Return to Normal 


Mean temperatures for the week ended 
Feb. 2 were above normal again quite 
generally in the South and in the central 
and northern States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The central-northern and 
more western States show an extremely 
cold week, with the temperatures averag- 
ing from 10 degrees to as much as 18 de- 
grees subnormal over a belt extending 
from northern Kansas and western Iowa 


| northwestward. 


Rainfall was again heavy to excessive 
from the Ohio Valley southward and 
ee The heaviest falls oc- 
curred in Tenhessee and some adjoining 
sections, with a considerable area receiv- 
ing from 2 to more than 4 inches for the 
week. In the area between the Mississippi 


| River and Rocky Mountains, except in the 
| southeast, there was very little precipit 
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Cold Favorable For Fruit Buds 


The moderately cold wave over the east- 
ern half. of the country was decidedly 
favorable in checking premature advance 
of fruit buds, but it was rather hard on 
Winter wheat in the middle Mississippi 
and Ohio Valley States. The northwest<- 


;ern wheat belt had adequate snow cover, 
but from eastern Kansas and central Iowa 


eastward the ground was bare and satu- 


| rated with moisture. 


The week brought the first good hog 
killing weather of the season to the South- 
eastern States, and much butchering was 


| accomplished, while, at the same time, 


| Southeast. 


e lower temperatures were helpful to 
hardy Winter truck crops in the extreme 
In general, Winter truck made 


‘good progress in the Southern States, but 
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Ten Labor Disputes Settled in Week 
Of 23 Submitted to Conciliation Unit 


Ten of the 23 new labor disputes sub- of on waveperted number of building crafts | 
| 7 nm; adjusted; prevailing wage; revailing | 
mitted for settlement to the Department! wage and back pay to be paid. Pp .| 
|of Labor during the week ended Jan. 30; simon Ackerman, Inc., New York City.— 


| were terminated, according to information — of * clothing workers; adjusted; re- | 
supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of | Seuuced. (ree: Cts: Secepted cut and force | 
the Conciliation Service. The largest 


Bae eye Does Ce. Inc., _e York City. | 
trike o: resmakers; adjusted; asked 
disagreement involved 4,000 Boston gar- |.plecework increase; operators allowed 5 cents, | 
ment makers. | pressers 1 cert, finishers 2 cents increase on 
| werte-eaes strikes and 37 controversies 

| were awaitng adjustment by the Depart- | Post Office Building, Greenfield, Ind.—Strike | 
iment at the end of the week. Following | °f 20 bricklayers; adjusted; failure to pay| 


. | Wages; wages paid and job continued. 
is 8 lit of mow caats supplied by Mr.| post Omice Building. Fort Wayne. Ind.—| 


| Strike of an unreported number of bricklavers; | 
Ariston Silversmith Corporation, New York; adjusted; union dispute; terms of settle-| 

| City —Strike of 25 silversmiths; pending; dis-| ment unreported. | 
| charge of a worker. | Post Office Building, Cicero, IlI.--Strike of | 
| Self Mechanics Flooring Co., Inc., New York | on unreported number of building workers; | 
| City.—Strike of 21 floor workers; pending; | adjusted; protest of non rion glazing; non- 
| plecework cut, 3 discharged. union subcontract canceled. | 
| Finkelhor Brothers, Inc., New York City.— Post Office Building. wsrownsville, Tex.— | 
| Strike of 32 garment workers; pending; send- | Controversy with an masepeeted number of | 
| ing work to outside shops. building workmen; adjusted; prevailing wage; | 
| Biana Frocks, Inc., New York City.—Strike | rates investigated and agreed on. | 
Annex to Post Office, Elkins, W. Va.—Con- | 


of 335 underwear workers; pending; pliecework 

| cut. troversy with 25 building crafts men; adjusted; 

| | Prevailing wage; rates investigated and agreed | 
on. 





each garment. 





Gold-Tee Knitting Mills, New York City.— 
60 _knit-goods workers; pending; 


| Strike of 
1 discharged. 

| Philby Dress Co., New York City.—Strike of 
|25 garment workers; pending; asked increase 


Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga.—Contro- | 
| very with 263 engineers; adjusted; rates for | 
| Sunday and Saturday; allowed $62 per week | 
| On piecework. - | of 56 hours. | 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Harrisburg, Pa.—Strike| Post Office Building, Louisville, Ky.—Threat- | 
of 35 bricklayers; pending; wage cut. ;ened strike of 380 iron workers; adjusted; 

Ladies’ Garment Workers, Boston, Mass.—| foreman demoted by subcontractor; general | 
Threatened strike of 4,000 garment workers; | contractor reinstated foreman. | 
| pending; proposed wage cut. ! | 
pane os nemets. gee hate 
wit uilding crafts men; pending; pro- s ° 
[Se a Abattoir Machinery 
| Dam No, 31, Ohio River, near Portsmouth, E | 
| Ohio.—Controversy with an unreported num-| Upon the request of the Soviet Union,| 


ber of dam builders; pending; low wages. 

Post OMfice Building. Uniontown, Pa.—Con- * Danish company, which has been fur-| 
| troversy with 500 building crafts men; pend- nishing the Soviets with slaughter house | 
| ing; prevailing wage. ‘ | 
| Union, Airline and Big Four Coal Mines,|™achinery of its own design for many 
Otumwe. lowes. -Lackout of 100 miners; pend- | years, is reported to have arranged for the 

ng; wage cut. . 
| 7 Re Steamship Lines, Brooklyn, N. y¥.—| US€ Of American designs to fil! a large 
1 | order of such machinery, for which the 
| Post Office Building, Rochester, N. ¥.—Strike| concern is now negotiating with Soviet 
of an‘ unreported number of building crafts| representatives at Berlin. (Department 


men; pending; prevailing wage. 
Post Office Building, Rochester, N. ¥.—Strike of Commerce.) 


| Saturated. 


|conditions favored wheat. 


farm work was again mostly at a stand- 
still because of the persistently wet 
weather and muddy condition of the fields, 


|Heavy rains caused further flooding of low-4 


lands in the Ohio and lower Mississippi 


| Valleys. 


The continued cold weather and mostly 
closed range in the Northwest and more 
western States has become extremely try- 
ing on livestock. Widespread, heavy 
feeding is necessary and roughage is very 
scarce in some sections, especially in parts 
of the northern Great Plains where last 
Summer's drought was severe. There ar 
rather widespread reports from the weg 
of stock shrinkage; losses, especially o 
sheep, are becoming more numerous. Con- 


| Siderable orchard heating was again nec- 
| essary in California, b 


ut so far damage 
has not been serious and is confined 
oy jo erorennee groves. Citrus and 
ruck shipments are heavy from the lowe 
Rio Grande Valley. . 


Condition of Winter Wheat 
The cold wave that overspread the main 


| Winter Wheat Belt the middle part of the 


week was rather hard on wheat, coming 
at a time when the crop was generally 
Succulent, but the effects of the cold 
weather are still problematical, although 
much heaving was observed in places, 
notably in Kentucky where the soil is 


_ Freezing and thawing were noted al 
in southeastern Kansas, while fields were 
bare in some western counties; otherwise 
Most 

lands were snow-covered in the Bs 
west, although locally in Washington some 
cover was blown off, with possible ine 
jury. In the Southwest condition is fair 
to good, although in Oklahoma the soil 
was too wet and cold for good growth, 


| while sunshine is needed in Texas to ime 


prove the color. 
continues good 
The outstan 
for January, 
trast in tem 
the East an 
normally 
cold. 


Growth of Winter cereals 
_in the Southeast. 

ding feature of the weather 
1932, was the marked con- 
perature conditions between 
d West, with the former ab- 
warm and the latter decidedly 


Record for Warmth Set 


The mean temperatures for the month 
ranged mostly from 4 degrees to as much” 
as 16 degrees above normal east of the 
Great Plains, with the relatively warmest 
weather from the Ohio Valley northward, 
eastward, and southeastward. In the Ate 
lantic coast area the previous January 
record for warmth was equaled or exe 
ceeded rather generally, with some stae 
tions in the Middle Atlantic States shows 
ing the warmest January in 100 years. 

On the other hand, the western half of 
the couhtry was decidedly cold, with the 
greatest deficiencies in temperatures, 
ranging from 5 degrees to as much as 
11 degrees, in the Great Basin. This af- 
fcrds a contrast most remarkable, with 
the average temperatures for an entire 
n.onth from 12 degrees to 15 degrecs 
above normal in some areas and 8 de- 
grees to 11 degrees below normal in others. 
Other notably warm Januarys in recent 
years occurred in 1913, 1923, 1927, 1928 
and 1931. ' 

_ Rainfall was heavy, as a rule, in sec- 
tions having the warmest weather, and 
was excessive in much of the South. In 
the southern trans-Mississippi States there 
is shown a large area having from two 
to more than six times the normal Jan- 
uary rainfall. Some marked contrasts 
are shown in near-by sections, such 
as northeastern Florida and southern 
Georgia, southwestern Texas, and the 
northern Plains. West of the Rocky 
Mountains precipitation was mostly mode 
erate, with many places showing less than 
the normal amounts for the month. 


Rumanian Clearing House 


The Rumanian Government has estabe 
lished a clearing house to settle commer 
cial debts with countries having limited 
foreign exchange transactions. (Depart 
ment of Commerce. ) 


i 
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Agriculture certain material, apparatus, or equipment for Signed Sept. 21 and Nov. 18, 1931—Exec. HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 3, | ing of the substitute, a statement by 


tion to Educ.—Bull. No. 12, Office of Educ., 
s f * New Measures Intro U. S. Dept. of ior. Price, 15 cents. | " 
Li uor Is Cited ( duced SE ee ee ye Proceedings of February 3, 1932 
K | Reciprocal Recognition of Load Line Certifi- | 
q Changes In Status cates, Arrangement between U. S. and Irish | Senate 
Free State, Effected by Exchange of Notes 
Charges That Physicians | Bulls introduced: a? tee See ee eee Agreement Ser. No. 27, Pub. No. 273. U. 8./ LL ¢onlowing a recess from Feb. 2. 


J. Res. 92. Howell. T thori: ki 95. Jon Regulati: tai D fs 32-26018 Seti Inde a week cemieniae ca 

| §. J. Res. 92. Howell. ‘o authorize making m : es. egulating certain ept. o tate. Price, 5 cents. -26018 | rom the House announced. | minority leader, was read explaining the 

With L I Are|% icant te farmers who suffered crop failures | Si0k, She ins tary activities in several States; | pur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol. | Pain nt by that body to the bill | purposes of the measure (Full text of 
it Ow neomes Fe | in 1931; Agriculture and Forestry. | Naval Affairs. | 8, No. 1, Jan., 1932, U. S. Dept. of Com-| 22 amendment by tha y n ‘ 
| H. J.'Res. 269. Norton. To authorize mak-| H. R. 8689. Black. Regulating performance| ‘Merce. ‘Subscription price, $3 a year (S. 355) to provide an appropriation of | the statement on page 1.) 

Tempted by Fees Made. ing of loans to farmers who suffered crop fail- | Of work by enlisted personnel of Army, Navy, | 007-2 








| 31-26007-26017 | $1,725,000 to cooperate in the World’s | - 
ures in 1931; Agriculture, and Coast Guard; Military Affairs. | | ’ ’ ; | ; 
" H. R. 8749. Swing. Fair at Chicago in 1933, reducing the A message from the President trans- 
Corps retired on account of disability incurred | motion of Senator Lewis (Dem.), of : S 7 roe 
: H. R. 6660. First deficiency. Reptd. to H.'in time of war, during period of such retire- | AN KS Illinois the amendment was con- Senate, which were referred to commit 
[Continued from Page 1.] = ee —— z ram o. eos. pb | ment, shall be allowed longevity pay in his| D BOO carved tees. 
the effect disclosed by post mortems in| 580° 50° cont rept. agreed to by H. Jan. 28. sp °Gve Stade; Naval Affairs. : | Upon the motion of Senator McNary 


; Rs. Ji . 274. 1 : . ; % ' 
Germany, which the witness had de-| Conf. rept. agreed to by S. Jan. 27. Approved Res. 274. McSwain. To regulate sales| Information regarding these publications Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 


of surplus clothing supplies; Military Affairs. | 


| 
| 
e : Providing that f- | ; 
And Denied at Hearing l\heoannka ficer or enlisted man of Navy and “Marine | STATE PUBLICATIONS | appropriation to. $1,000,000. Upon the | mitted nominations and treaties to the 
| (Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate proceeded 


; iti s i ) to provide | tae ‘ ‘ 

; | Feb. 2, 1932. S. 3443. McNary may be obtained by writing to the de discussed the bill (S. 3045 | to the consideration of executive busi- 
scribed. 7 : cNary (for Johnson). To au-| ‘ Ses, a = n . - : 

; d . b «te Gatmany Sha Banking thorize Sec. of War to grant a right of way | partment in the State given below. Federal aid to the unemployed. (Dis- | ness, confirming various nominations 

That's true becaus : | Changes in status: to Alameda Belt Line across Benton Field|Md.—t4th Ann. Rept., Bd. of Motion Picture | Cussion on page 1.) | including that of Wilson McCarthy of 
beer contains from 3 to 4 per cent of al-| ss. Res. 156. To investigate effect of depre- rn" Reservation, Alameda, Calif.; Military| “Censors, Oct. 1, 1929, to Sept. 30, 1930. An- b nn”. ted by | Salt Lake City, to be a minority member 

” ; , -| ciati f yal im- 8. | s, ; | subs i yas resente y Aetna’ ae 
cohol,” replied Dorctor Bevan. He ex | postationa So ERaertene aamnenbaltion “into “U.|. 8. 3457. Brookhart. Relating to travel sas ete Go Rent. of Sd. of Woltlen’ Ma- 1 oincier Eicck Cheuk) at Preteens pro. | of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
plained that one-tenth of 1 per cent Of |S. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 2, 1932. jeunarne st goettain members of volunteer |” yier. made to Gan Abeer bky a4 Sian, Mkeaton, viding $750,000,000, one-half for’ road | poration. (Discussion on page 2.) 
alcohol in the blood is the beginning of | Pils SirodNiecler. Requiring certain e4ai-; (Oil ama Gas | 4831. Providence, 1931. | construction and the other half for | _ The Senate adjourned at 4:35 to noon, 
drunkennes..,, two-tenths of 1 per cent iS) tional reports from Reconstruction Finance) Bills introduced: Sey Mo.—Ann. Rept. of Food and Drug Commis-/| joans to the States. Following a read- | Feb. 4. 
a state of drunkenness, and five-tenths | Corporation; Banking and Currency. H. R. 8764. Carter of Wyo. Granting fur- ee con ye eee oe St c. oT 
of 1 per cent is the point apt to result — ther extensions of existing oll and gas pros- Hs San sionn. Rept. of BA. of Corrections House of Representatives 
Bills introduced: | pecting permits; Public Lands. — enn. Rept. 0 . 8 | § s é 
i y and Warden of State Penitentiary, 2 yrs. | . 8 m 
in _ ao. re s. 2. Ree. 94. Stephens. Consenting that Chiatees ta pb Observances |< Sauna Nov, So; 1e80) ekanver cRbal.. . HE House met at noon Feb. 3. Pub- | the cost of handling of this. matter in 
endencies in | certain States may sue U. S. and proving’ “s§. 355. For participation of U. S. in Chicago| N. Y¥.—50th Ann. Rept. State Agricl. Experi- icati i h ressi 1 Rec- | the post. Representative LaGtardia 
‘ ; ; ; - 355. . 8. go|N. Y. . Rept.. g Pp lication in the Congressiona | é 

“It isn’t very difficult to produce the | hag SS ee pie ahanae te ware World’s Fair to be held at Chicago in 1933;| ment Station, f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Al-| ord this day of approximately 165 pages | (Rep.), of New York City, thought there 
fatal amount with strong wine, but it is| heen illegally collected during f. or. end. Je | suthorising apprn. therefor. Reptd. to S. Jan. clone ann Rept. of Bd. of Pharmacy,| Of material regarding unemployment by | was no more important matter before 
difficult to produce it with beer,” he said. | 30, 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vesting right in | }>,, ms oa S. Jan. 28, 1932. Passed H. vr. Bnided July 2. 1680. Deriver, 1050, ¥:| Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- | Congress and that it served a useful 
Seven or eight quarts of beer would be| each State to sue in its own name; Claims. | pi/3 introduced: | va.--33rd Ann. Rept. of Comm. of Fisheries,; Sin, was criticised by Representative purpose. f ; 
required to produce a profound anaes-| Commerce and Trade S. 3449. Dill. To amend sec. 6 of national| for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Richmond, 1931.| Stevenson (Dem.), of Cheraw, S. C., Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
thetic effect.” | Otis snroduaes: Withrow. To authorize Fed-| chartet of Great Council of U. 8. of Im- | Mont.—Rept. of Mont. Livestock Sanitary Bd.| Chairman of the House Committee on Americus, Ga., secured consent to print 

Dr. Bevan testified that the effect Of | eral ‘Trade Commission to investigate high |PTOVed Order of Red Men; Judiciary. | = T iaae te ean’ Sn Tae aL ee Printing. He said it was abuse of the | as a document a report of the 
excessive drinking by parents was a@ p0S-/| prices of agricultural implements and ma-| pi715 nee and Grounds |. anetane, 1086 a Ve NO “| Record, that nobody would read it, and a Commission on petroleum prod- 
sibility of producing children weak men-|chinery; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 8755. Rutherford. To construct pub-|N. ¥.—Rept. of Jt. Legisl. Com. on Banking that it cost the Government, a Rep- Wethe iil ed Miele he maka 
tally and easily acquiring the excessive; . _ Congress : | and Investment Trusts—Legisl. Doc. (1930) | resentative Underhill (Rep.), of Somer- le presen 1 . 8 Ss, 
alcoholic habit. Bills introduced: [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] No. 59. Albany, 1930. | ville, Mass., added there would be also | of North Carolina, commander-in-chief 


3 ‘ H. R. 8763. Sumners of Tex. For election 
Asked whether 4 per cent beer would in, | of Representatives at large in certain cases of | a apenas — = : : : = es 

his opinion satisfy the drinkers of alcohol, | failure of States to redistrict; Election of 

he said: ‘That is a matter that varies | President, Vice President, and Representatives 

with the individual. In beer drinking coun- | 2 ai : : ee 

tries there are many who drink little. On| 2,)), inteaiceee of Columbia 

the other hand, there are individuals who | H. R. 8754. Norton. To control possession, 

begin by drinking beer and take the| sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 

stronger liquors. What the percentage is, | dangerous weapons in Dist. of Col.; to provide 








| 


Pros 


——— 





Nominations Submitted ~ 


To Sénate by President 


President Hoover on Feb. 3 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 

Foreign Service Officer to be also a Secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service: Leland B. 
Morris, of Pennsylvania. 

To be Register of the Land Office at Pierre, 
S. Dak.: Guy Francis Barnes, of South Da- 
kota. Reappointment. 

To be United States Attorney, Northern Dis- 


| trict of New York: Oliver D. Burden, of New 


York. Reappointment. 

To be United States Marshal, District of 
Colorado: Charles A. Patton, of Colorado, vice 
Callan, term expired. 





of the American Legion, and Samuel P, 
Town, of Philadelphia, commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in the gallery was called to the 
attention of the House by members on 
the floor. 


Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., laid before the House the resigna- 
tion of Representative Davenport (Rep.), 
of Clinton, N. Y., from the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. It 
was agreed to. 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., referred to the crisis in the 
Far East and said Congress should~give 
first consideration to the Nation’s armed 
defense against armed aggression. (Dis- 
cussion of this in printed on page 1.) 

The House then began consideration 
of Committee-reported bills on the 
calendar. 

The House passed the bill (H. R. 
7248) authorizing modification of the 
existing project for the Willamette 
River between Oregon City and Port- 
land, Oreg. (Discussion on page 8.) 

A bill (S. 2334) to include as “com- 





merce” in making examinations of rivers 
and harbors projects all water craft, was 
passed by a vote of 229 ayes to 90 nays. 

The House then at 4:40 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon, Feb. 4. 








I don’t know, but there is a definite per- | penalties; to prescribe rules of evidence; Dis- [J 

centage.” | trict of Columbia. Sk u 
; y : H. R. 8757. Norton. To amen - Te Wg tt | BASS) 
Classes Alcohol as Narcotic gress approved June 26, ane a _ ne (RRR ES A SSS 


“I am convinced that alcohol is a nar-| to provide for expenses of gov. of Dist. of Col. 
cotic which should be controlled just as| for f. yr. end Je. 30, 1931; District of Co- 
other narcotics, such as opium, should | lumbia. 
be controlled,” Dr. Bevans stated. “It|, 5. 3448. Capper. To amend act of Congress 


a4 3 j¢. | tO regulate employment of minors within 
should be controlled because it is a habit-| pict Gol. approved May 29, 1928: District of 


aS 


forming drug which affects a great per-| Columbia. 
centage of individuals in our commu- Foreign Relations 
nities.” | Bills introduced: 


- ’ . 7” S. 2377. Apprn. to defray expenses of partic- 
Such control doesn’t mean tyranny,”| ijciion by U. S. in Second Polar Year pro- 


he continued. “It means science, evolu- gram. Reptd. to S. Feb. 3, 1932. 

tion, civilization. I have no question but| Changes in status: 

what ultimately opium will be eliminated; HJ. Res. 270. Fish. Amending sec. 1 of 
from our civilization. I have no question; J. Res. to prohibit exportation of arms or 
but what evil effects of alcohol also will} munitions of war from U. S. to certain coun- 


be eliminated from our modern civiliza- | * 1s: Foreign a sii 
tion.” | Changes in status: 

Questioned as to how this would be/_ H. J. Res. 261. Apprn. to enable Secy. of 
brought about, he said: “There will be| Treas. to pay for subscriptions to capital stock 


. ,| Of Federal land banks. Passed H. Jan. 28 
some form of law that will be backed by | t935°“Pissed & Feb 1, Approved Feb 2, 1932. 
science and the education of the people.”| pi; introduced. © “PProved Feb. 2, 1932. 


He emphasized that the solution depends| 4. R. 8753. Goldsborough. To amend anti- 
on the education of the — in won dumping act, 1981; Ways and Means. 

to the scientific aspects of the case. “ ‘ ndians 

is often necessary to protect the individual | Bills introduced: 


. : # | H. R. 8750. Howard. Relative to restric- 
against himself,” he asserted. |} tions applicable to Indians of Five Civilized 


Discusses Prescriptions Tribes in Okla.; Indian Affairs. 
Reverting to a former statement by the; Immigration 
witness, Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode | | introduced: _ 
Island, asked: “You say that 90 per cent . R. 8766. Dickstein (by request). To 


ou ; amend sixth exception in sec. 3 of Immigra- 
- ae. for alcohol are} tion act of 1924 with reference to nonimmi- 
illega $s ? 


| grant status of certain aliens; Immigration 
“Not illegally issued, but they are boot-| and Naturalization. 6 

leggin rescriptions intended to be con-; ; Judiciary 

aa | = a beverage,” Dr. Bevans an-| Bills introduced: 


swered. He explained that doctors receive H. R. 8769. Johnson of Okla. To reenact 


ee s “ certain assimilative provisions of penal laws 
$3 for a prescription, adding that “not or the uv. §.; Judiciary. - 


an inconsiderable part of the alcohol in| — a iies 

a drug store finds its resting place and) Bilis introduced: 

consumption in that way.” 7 | H. R. 8765. Connery. To protect labor in 
Dr. Evans stated that prohibition has) its old age; Labor. 

made liquor more expensive and “has cut H. R. 8768. Fish. Requiring certain corpo- 


dela at rations to establish security funds for their 
out a lot of ae on a | employes; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
He emphasized that his rem 8 National Defense 


prescriptions had not been aimed against | Bills introduced: 
the medical profession. “The doctors rep-| H.R. 8761. McSwain (by request) Authoriz- 
resent as fine a group as any profession,” | ing Pres. to class as secret or confidential 


he said. “It is too great a temptation, | 









that is all.” 
Dr. Lorenz Testifies 
Dr. Lorenz, questioned by Senator 
Blaine, stated that he was a member of 


| . UK 





e medical school faculty at the Uni- , 
versity of Wisconsin and had particular Received by 
experience in the treatment of mental dis- 
orders. aa zs 
Senator Blaine asked as to the opinion Library of Congress 
of the witness concerning the statement 
that 90 per cent of prescription whisky |} List supplied daily by the Library 
issued was the “result of a conspiracy || of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
to violate the law. —* ? : eign languages, official documents 
Dr. Lorenz responded: I was Very|] and children’s beogs are excluded. 
much amazed to hear that statement. I Library of Congress card number 
certainly cannot concur in that statement. ie at en at leak Doe. 
My professional experience would certainly 
not justify any such accusation. _e_ 
amazed at anyone maligning the medical Seetia, Marry M. oner® Smith and his 
i y re- . , 5. Ss 
profession to that extent. Many pre Sourhten, Teo1 Pp. Pp Boston, 


scriptions are written but in a great ma- ce aes a. bie Beaune: feteenes to 
jority of cases in the belief that they are amusement, by Michael March peeud. ey, oad 
for the treating of a patient according illus. N. ¥., C. Kendall, 1931. 931-93¢03 
to his needs. That we may have some Butttich, Geo. A. Jesus came preaching; 
blackguards in the profession, I won't; Christlan preaching in new age. (Yale lec- 


deny, but I certainly don't believe that are on preaching.) 239p. N. Y., ape 
it applies to the profession as a whole.| cape ‘of Good Hope. Laws, statutes, etc. 


I think the profession resents the idea“ juta's revised Cape ordinances, 1911-1929. 
that they are in any sense bartenders) ordinances of province of Cape of Good 


e . ity? Hope (in force on Jan., 1930). Comp. b 
serving in that capacity. | p. by 
7 | - G. Duncan, ... and C. Wyndham. 853 p. 

Describes Effects of Beer Cape Town, 1930 31-2024 


Asked by the. Committee Chairman, | Conf. of coms. of World conf. on narcotic 
Senator Metcalf, as to the bill before the educ. and Internatl. narcotic educ. assn. 
Committee for 4 per cent beer, Dr. Lorenz State narcotic defense law, recommended 


, . by Com. on law and philosophy of 16 

said he had never seen a mental or a) 4% pmo ; eee ® 
g L : A _ ; -. stern branch of secretariat, 1930? 

nervous disease due to beer drinking 31-24814 


have seen many due to excessive alCO-| Coon, Carleton S. Tribes of the Rif. (Har- 
holism from distilled forms.” He testified vard African studies, vol. ix.) 417 p. Cam- 
that excessive beer drinking will cause waaay. Mace.. Peabody museum of Har- 
certain kidney and liver changes but only G ard univ., . 31-33415 
ia arris y : 
when excessive. rison, Winfred E. Religion follows the 


frontier. 317 p. ef 
He stated that he would not regard r. 317 p. N. Y., Harper, 1931. 


31-33419 

alcohol as a good food, but that he con-| Hallock, Gerard B. F. 5,000 best modern il- 
siders beer “as a food and a good bev- lustrations; up-to-date cyclopedia of inci- 
erage.” dents, anecdotes, experiences, word-scenes, 
“Do you think that alcohol has a place| #Ples. legends. facts of science, etc. 770 p. 

7 ‘ ‘ | 2 is- - Y., R. R, Smith, ; 31-28249 Z SSS 
in the porfession in the treatment of dis-| Horatius Flaccus, Quintus. ‘reas, Ge tenn LS Wii ES SQ 
ease?” questioned Seantor Hatfield. | epodes. (Allyn & Bacon's coll. Latin ser.) ate Gs 

“Many other things could be used prob-| 424 p. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931, 31-33433 | 
ably to better advantage than alcohol, La Rue, Mabel G. The good-time book; illus, “ 
the witness replied. 111. p. . Y., Macmillan, 1931. 31-33703 r Copr., 1932, 
“Do you feet that the Eighteenth Staoameyes. Bent. A. =. ‘a. pagan sanctu- 2 The American Tobacco Co. 
3 . ” oe at Ireland. 2 i» ius. N. Y., : 
Amendment Should be repealed?” con Scribner, 1931 Pp us as ge | 
tinued the West Virginia Senator. McConnachie, Jobn. Significance of Karl 


“Yes, sir, I do,” was the reply, explain- Barth. 288 p. Lond., Hodder, 1931. 31-33431 
ing that he came to his conclusion late | McGreevy, Thos. Richard Aldington, an Eng- | 


number of mental diseases due to alcohol-| public. 244 p. Chicago, Univ. Pa 
ism from 1906 on due to temperance ef-| press, 1931. Sioaesio 


forts, that during and following the war| McTyeire, Holland N., bp. Manual of disci- 
to 1921 and 1922 there had been a con-| — of Methodist Episcopal church, South, 
tinued falling off in the number of cases} ({2Cluding decs. of Coll. of bishops; rev. 


19th ed. 
of severe alcoholism with mental dis-| house or Me cnc ee ene: Pub. 


“TL UCKIES are my standby. I buy them exclusively. 
Pas 4 eee I’ve tried practically all brands but LUCKY 
Not Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.1 For STRIKES are kind to my throat. And that new 


months he labored as a five-dollar- 
a-day “extra.” Then he crashed in- 


orders. : 31-33305 
Cites Gain in Alcoholism | Manson, Wm. Gospel of Luke. (Moffatt New 

“Since 1921 and 1922 the curve has been| Testament commentary.) 282 p. N. Y.. R 
going steadily up until we have passed a Smith, 1930. 31-33428 
the number of cases of insanity due to|* ooo E. Sethpilo faith. (His The Greek 
alcoholism reached under the teachings of| yniy. ooo oe Pp. Princeton, Prineston 
temperance,” he said. He expressed the | Mug, Mary T., sister. Lest we forget; jon 
belief that if beer were available the pub-| of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods in 
lic would not seek the use of distilled or| Civil war service. 79 p., plates. Providence 
spirituous liquors as at present. “I do not press, 1931. 31-33307 
think beer drinking is a habit in the sense | Musset, Alfred de. .. ., dramatiste, conteur, 


improved Cellophane wrapper that opens with a 


of being a drug addiction,” he remarked.| P°** 277 P. N. ¥., Prentice-Hall, 1931. like @ pro, and we don't mean a 
“It is quite different from the drinking] Nelson, Frank. Ideas and ideals, centence look he hi a: Mle 
of hard liquor, which can become a drug] thoughts. 128 p. Minneapolis, Minn. Auge. palooka ... he has muscies like g 


addiction.” burg publ. house, 1931. 31-33303 
“I haven’t any bias,” he told the Com- |The New Yorker. The New Yorker scrapbook 


mittee. “In the light of my personal ex- |, 35° P.. N. ¥., Doubleday, 1931. 31-33696 his clothes on the chandelier. The a 99 
: ; san Orliac, Jehanne d’. The lady of s ? : ‘ 
oar ten ae Sones a es Sorel, first royal favourite Se Pee ae box offices like his latest FIRST 
: . r. y Eo. . 8 
present situation. I am reflecting my per- Lippincott — ee >, an. NATIONAL PICTURE, “UNION DE- 
sonal experience at a large University | Sheppard, Albert. Through the ages, by . . _ POT.” Doug has stuck to LUCKIES 


where there are many students. I believe and John Seybold Morris, 784 p. N.Y. 


wrestler.When undressing, he hangs 


SS 
.) WAAAY, SASS S.555.555055) 


TA 


AAAAA/ 


because he had thought there was a lot | CeEEnn. (Dolphin books.) 73 p. Lond., 44 44 
; i ‘ohibi , sé rae 31-33694 
ot merit in prohibition. Dr. Lorenz said) ywaenair Harley F. China in revolu ; 
: e K , . i ution; l- 
there had been a marked reduction in the| ‘ysis of politics’ and militarism undeo o : 
| 


to a part like a brick through a flip of the finger is a ten strike.” 
plate-glass window. Doug boxes e [ th 


there is less alcoholism at our university | .,Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-33414 four years, butdidn’t stick the makers 
than at any other but there is some. Tt | Sgcomb, Whitney H. New philosophy. 47 p of LicKies enything for his kind Your Throat Protection — against irritation = against cough 
is particularly a serious thing from the|sophocies. Oidipous » 2951. 31-33306 > - ES 
social standpoint to see drinking done now| trans, from Greek by Chas Mitcheoek: words, “You're a brick, Doug.” And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 
by girls who ordinarily, of course, would A. B. 36 p. Walton, N. Y¥., Prtd. by Re 
have resented the thought of anyone tak- porter co., 1931. ; ” 31-33300 
ing whiskey or gin bucks.” oe caaereen i aate, and works of Jose 

“Do you believe there is more drinkin ernandez de Lizardi. (Thesis i 
done by young people in our schools oe {oa1, PD) —Unlv. of Pa., 1931.) 141 p Palle : TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with pro watdre foes donee teatves and Wale Weekes abies gossip of today becomes the news of tomorrow, 
colleges today?” asked Senator Metcalf. T a ' oe ~33304 every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networ! 

“I know it,” Dr. Lorenz replied. “I 223 p NT F acent, revelation of Deity. - ng 


i 223 Y., Macmillan co., 1931. -334: 
know that to be a fact. It is not a matter | Williamson, Benedict. Story of Pope Plus xt 


of speculation. It is so obvious that it is} 174 p., plates. N. Y¥., P, J. Kenedy, 1931. 
an undisputed fact.” 31-33430 
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Paym 


ent of Tax 


By Bank Is Held 


Not Under Duress 


Recovery Denied in South 
Dakota Since Suit Was 
Not Started Within 30 


’ Day Statutory Period 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Securiry NATIONAL BANK 
v 


RALPH YOUNG, AS County TREASURER. 
Circuit Court Ava. Eighth Circuit. 
oO 


. 9198. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of South Dakota. 

Perry F. Loucks for appellant; BENJAMIN 
D. MInTENER (M. Q. SHARPE and KeEn- 
NETH C. Paterson with him on the 
brief), for appellees. 

Before Van 
Garvner, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


Jan, 14, 1932 


Garpner, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. , 

Appellant, a national banking associa- 
tion, brought this action to recover taxes 
alleged to have been wrongfully exacted 


from it for the years 1919 to 1926, inclu-/| 1, 
urer on | W 
an| other system doing a toll or long distance | 


sive, by the appellee County Treas 
craves’ of its stock at rates higher th 


were exacted of competing moneyed capi- |b 


tal. It is alleged that competing moneyed 
capital was taxed for the year 1919 to 
1923, inclusive, at the rate of three mills 
on the dollar, an / 
1925, inclusive, at the rate of four mills 
on the dollar, while the bank’s capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits were, 
during said years, assessed at various rates, 
varyin 
the dollar. 

The parties will be referred to as they 
appeared in the lower court. 

A demurrer to the complaint was sus- 
tained, and plaintiff having elected to 
stand thereon, the action was dismissed; 
and from that order and judgment of dis- 
missal plaintiff has appealed. 

The defendants in support of the judg- 
ment and order of the lower court urge: 
(1) that the action is not brought by the 
real party in interest; (2) that section 
6826 of the South Dakota Revised Statutes, 
providing for a payment of taxes under 

rotest and the institution of an action 
© recover same within 30 days from such 
payment, was plaintiff’s exclusive remedy; 
and (3) that the complaint does not state 
facts sufficient to entitle plaintiff to re- 
cover at common law. 


State Statute Quoted 

Section 2306, Revised Code of 1919 of 
South Dakota, as amended by chapter 104, 
South Dakota Session Laws of 1919, pro- 
vides, among other things, as follows: 

To secure the payment of taxes on bank 
stock on banking capital it shall be the 
duty of every bank or managing officer 
thereof, to retain so much of any dividend 

- Or dividends belonging to such stockholders 
or owners as shall be necessary to pay any 
taxes levied upon their shares of stock or 
interest, respectively, until it shall be made 
to appear to such bank or its officers that 
such taxes have been paid; and any officer 
or any such bank who shall pay over or au- 
thorize the paying over of any such dividend 
or portion thereof, contrary to the provisions 
of this section, shall thereby become liable 
for such tax, and if such tax shall not be 
paid, the County Treasurer where such bank 
is located shall sell such shares or interest 
TE pal the same like other personal prop- 
rty. 

It is alleged in the complaint that “by 
action and direction of the stockholders of 
the plaintiff bank, and also by long estab- 
lished custom continuously prevailing since 
the organization of the plaintiff bank, 
the plaintiff bank has been author- 
ized and directed by its stockholders 
to ay the taxes upon its shares 
of stock in said bank each year.” We 
shall, of course, accept as true all the well 

leaded allegations of the complaint. By 
orce of these allegations, coupled with the 
+ then of the above quoted statute, the 

jank was an agent of trustee for the stock- 
holders, and vested with such an interest 
in the subject matter as to entitle it to 
maintain this action. McFarland v. Cen- 
tral Natl. Bank, 26 Fed, (2d) 890; Eddy 

v. First Natl. Bank, 275 Fed. 550; Fourth 
Atlantic Natl. Bank v. City of Boston, 300 

Fed. 29; Cummings v. National Bank, 101 


U. S. 153. 
Status of Plaintiff 


The plaintiff is an agency of the United 
States and as such its shares would not be 
taxable by the State, except by permission 
granted by Congress. Section 5219, Re- 
vised Statutes, though amended March 4, 
1923, at all times material to this action 
authorized the State to tax the stock of a 
national bank, provided, “the tax imposed 
shall not be at a greater rate than is as+ 
sessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such State 
coming into competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks.” It is clearly al- 
leged in the complaint that not only did 
the State laws of South Dakota authorize 
a discrimiination against the plaintiff and 
its stockholders, but the taxing officers ex- 
acted from the plaintiff taxes at rates 
greater than those applied in the taxation 
of competing moneyed capital. These al- 
legations clearly alleged a discrimination 
against plaintiff forbidden by Section 5219 
Revised Statutes, Section 584, Title 12, U. 
S. C. A. Munn v. Des Moines Natl. Bank, 
18 Fed. (2d) 269; First Natl. Bank of 
Guthric Center v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 
a Ftd Natl. Bank v. Hartford, 274 U. 


‘Section 6826, South Dakota Revised 
Code of 1919, provides that: 


Any person against whom any tax is 
levied or who may be required .to pay the 
Same, who pays the same under protest to 
the treasurer authorized to collect the same, 
giving notice at the time of payment of the 
reason for such protest may, at any time 
within 30 days thereafter, commence an ac- 
tion against such treasurer for the recovery 
erect in any court of competent jurisdic- 

on, etc. 


The section also provides that no in- 
eemation to restrain or delay the collec- | 
jon of any tax claimed to be due shall 


from, 26.88 mills to 44.20 mills on | 
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Telephone Companies Need 
Not Agree to All Connections 


Extensive System Could Refuse Link With Lo- 
cal Exchange, Court Holds 


Des Mornes, Iowa. ;80 8. W. (Ky.) 1114; R R. Commission v. 


Strate or IOWA EX REL. FLETCHER, ATTORNEY 








GENERAL, 
v 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Iowa Supreme Court. 


No. 3608. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan, 12, 1932 


Stevens, J.—The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, incorporated, ap- 
pellant herein, owns and operates a large 
number of exchanges in this and other 
States, together with a system of toll 
lines extending generally throughout 
such territory and is also connected with 
the long distance lines of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
associated companies. 


Telephone Company of Allerton, both in- 
corporated, each own and operate inde- 


| pendent local exchanges at Allerton, Iowa. 


| 


| 


| mitted to the State Legislature. 





be issued by any court, but in all cases in 
which, for any reason, it shall be claimed 
that any tax about to be collected is 
wrongful or illegal, the remedy, except as 
otherwise expressly provided’ by the code, | 
Shall be by payment under protest and 
action to recover. 
Compliance With Law 

The provision of the statute was not 
complied with by the plaintiff, and defend- 
ant urges that its failure so to do pre- 
cludes its right of recovery in this case. | 
If the plaintiff's cause of action must 
rest upon a payment of taxes merely un- | 
der protest, then it would seem that this | 
Statute should be controlling and bar | 
Plaintiff's recovery in this action. 
merman v. Carson County, (S. D.,) 163) 
N. W. 711; Security Nationst Bank v. | 
Twinde (S. D.), 217 N. W. 542; Tennessee 
v. Sneed, 96 U. S. 60. 

It is urged, however, that the statute, 
at least as applied to the facts and cir- 
cumstances in this case, is unreasonable 
in its limitations, and hence void. There 
is no right at common law to recover 
taxes paid simply under protest. Hence, | 
this statute conferred a right not there- | 
tofore existing, and one seeking to en- | 
force such right should be limited to the | 
remedies provided in the statute. It is, 
however, the claim of the plaintiff that 
the taxes involved were not simply paid 
under protest but were paid under coer- 
cion and duress. 

If the taxes here ‘involved, being 
wrongfully assessed and void, were in 
fact involuntari!y paid under duress and 
coercion, then plaintiff’s right to recover 
could not be defeated by its failure to 
comply with the above quoted South Da- 

ta statute. There would exist under 
Such circumstances a right to recover | 
under the common law, and to hold that | 
the State might, through its taxing of- | 


| 


ficers, levy, and by coercio chase price is 
7 7 nm and duress | time the order 
|ent conclusion, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.} 


| sult in an increase in a normal year of 
;revenue to the State of $243,500,000 and 


|parts, Senator Mastick, 
| plained. 


|and recommendations of the Commission 


|and is now presented. The second part 
| comprises the factual study which guided 


Zim-| by members of the research staff for the | 


| carrying out of its recommendations.” 


Liability of Salesman 


| takes full payment from a customer for 
| goods shipped from other States does not 


| tax. 
| Office has so advised the Director of Li- 
| censes of that State. 

| vassers, solicitors, 


| pals, the goods bezng without the State 


| State of the 


Physical connection between the fa- 
cilities of appellant and those of the Mid- 
dle States company has been maintained 
for many years. The Incorporated Tele- 
phone Company of Allerton, which was 
organized and began business about July 

1936, is without physical connection 
ith appellant at Allerton or with any 


usiness at that pomt. : 

The refusal of appellant to permit the 
Incorporated Telephone Company to 
make physical connection with its switch- 


d for the years, 1924 to| board and lines at Allerton upon the same 


terms and conditions as those accorded 
the Middle States company was followed | 
by this action in mandamus in the name 
of the State on the relation of the at- 
torney General to compel appellant to 
permit such physical connection to be 
made. There is no substantial or mate- 
rial conflict in the evidence. 

The written coritract under and by vir- 
tue of which physical connection of the 
Middle States company was effected with 
appellart furnishes to subscribers and pa- 
trons long distance service over —_ 
lant’s lines and its connecting systems. 
There is no controversy between appel- 
lant and the Middle States company. So 
far as the record discloses, the contract 
and mutual arrangement between them 
is satisfactory and neither desires its ter- 
mination. 

It should further be stated that there 
is nothing in the terms or conditions of 
the aforesaid contract which in any way 
limits the right of appellant to permit 
oe connection to be made by the 
ncorporated Telephone Company, with 
its switchboard at Allerton. e sole 
controversy in this case is between the 
Incorporated Telephone Company and ap- 


| pellant. 


Requirements of Utilities 
Regarding Facilities 

Parallel situations have been the sub-| 
ject of litigations in other jurisdictions, 
but not previously in this State, with the 
result that we have at least two lines of 
clearly irreconcilable decisions as _ to 
numerous phases, of the questions in- 
volved. An examination of all of the 
cases hereinafter cited which discuss the 
question will disclose that at common law 

ublic utilities were and are required to 
urnish equal facilities to the public but 
that no duty rested thereon to make 
physical connection with any other like 
organization. 

he minority rule announced and ably 
defended by the Supreme Court of In- 
diana in State v. Cadwallader, 87 N. E. 
644. will first be given consideration. The 
Indiana case involved a controversy_be- 
tween two ne companies which at 
the time of the trial and long prior 
thereto had effected and maintained 
physical connection and mutual use of 
their respective facilitiés. There is some 
uncertainty as to the exact terms and na- 
ture of the contract between them but 
that is immaterial so far as the present 
discussion is concerned. 

The plaintiff in that case threatened to 
terminate the contract with the other 
party thereto and to sever physical con- 
nection therewith. The action which was 
on the relation of a public officer was in 
mandamus to compel the observance and 
continuance of the arrangement volun- 
tarily entered between them. The court 
upheld the contentions of the relator and 


The Middle States | Delaware, 50 Fed. 677. 
ALKENBURGH, BOOTH and | Utilities Company and the Incorporated | 





declined to permit the threatened sever- 
ance of their facilities. 


Decisions Upholding 


Minority Doctrine 


The conclusion of the court, so far as 
this court is at present concerned, was 
rested upon two distinct propositions: 
One, that plaintiff having voluntarily en- 
tered into an arrangment by contract, by 
which the other party obtained the right 
to use its toll or long distance lines so 
that the public thus acquired an inter- 
est in continuance, that this action of the 
parties in making such connection was 
equivalent to a declaration of a purpose 
on its part to waive the primary right to 
remain independent. and imposed upon 
the property a public status which they 
might not disregard. That is, that they 
may not in such circumstances sever 
their connection and thus destroy the 
rights acquired by the public. 

The doctrine of the minority thus 
briefly stated has been approved and fol- 
lowed in a few jurisdictions, Campbells- 
ville Tel. Co. v. Lebanon L. L. Tel. Co., 


Tax Revision Commission 
Files Report in New York 


Ausany, N. Y., Feb. 3. 

Findings and recommendations of the 
New York State Commission for the Re- 
vision of the Tax Laws have been sub- 


“If all the sources suggested by the | 
Commission were adopted by the Legisla- 
ture,” the report says, “they would re- 


for the year 1932-33 of $203,700,000. 
The complete report will consist of four 
chairman, ex- | 


“The first part comprises the findings 


the Commission in coming to its con- 
clusion in the form of a report to the 
Commission by Dr. aig The third part 
will comprise a series of technical memo- 
1anda on various tax subjects written 


guidance of those who wish to give an| 


intensive study to the various problems. | 
'The fourth part will comprise the bills 


recommended by the Commission for the 


To State License Tax 


OLYMPIA, WasuH., Feb. 3. 
The fact that a _ traveling salesman 


render such salesman liable to a license 


The Washington Attorney General's 


No license tax may be imposed on can- 
Ts or traveling salesmen 
soliciting orders for nonresident princi- 


at the time of sale and the contract of 
sale being accepted or approved in the 
principal, the opinion says. 

“Nor does the fact that the -full pur- 
pee to the agent at the 


'Co., 181 N. W. 





taken, require, a differ- 
” it is stated. 


Northern Ky. Tel. Co., 33 S. W. (2nd 
Ser.), 676; Clinton-Dunn Tel. Co. v. Caro- 
lina Tel. & Tel. Co, 74 S. E. (N. C.) 
636; McCardle v Akron Tel. Co., 160 N. 
E. (Ind.), 48; McArdle v. Akron Tel. Co., 
156 N. E. (Ind.) 469; U. S. Tel Co. v. 
Central Union Tel Co., 202 Fed. 66; 
State, ex rel., etc, v. Tel. Co., 36 Ohio 
State, 296. 

Other cases cited by relator, which it 
is contended are in harmony therewith 
but which a careful reading will show are 
distinguished by the facts, are the fol- 
lowing: Ches. & P. Tel. Co. v. Baltimore 
& O. Tel. Co., 7 Atl. 809; Williams v. 
Maysville Tel. Co., 82 S. E. (Ky.) 995; 
State v. Del. & A. Tel. & Tel. Co., 47 
Fed. Rep. 633; Del. & A. Tel. & Tel. Co. v. 


In so far as the conclusion of the In- 
diana case and the other cases cited 
recognize and hold to the doctrine above 
stated, they are not strictly in point in 
the eontroversy before us 


As stated, there is no controversy in 
this case between appellant and the Mid- 
dle States Utilities Company with which 
physical connection is maintained. ‘The 
Supreme Court of Indiana in dealing with 
the other propositions involved in the Cad- 
wallader case went much further in its in- 
terpretation and application of the com- 
mon law than any court had previously 
gone. 


It is a rule of general recognition that 
where private property becomes, by the 
consent of the owners, invested with a 
public interest or privilege for the benefit 
of the public, the owner of such property 
can no longer deal with it strictly as 
private property, but must deal with it 
in its relation to the public. Allnutt v. 
Inglis, 12 East Reports, 527; Munn v. Illi- 
nois, 24 L. ed. 77; State v. Cadwallader, 
supra. 


Contentions Regarding 


Comection and Service 


Basing its argument upon this rule, the 
Indiana court reathed the conclusion in 
the Cadwallader case that as plaintiff 
had effected physical connection at the 
point material in the case with other tele- 
phone companies not parties to the action, 
the appellant was bound to accord the same 
connection and service to all other tele- 
~~ coeeaee desiring the same; that 
s, by the dedication of the propery and 
facilities of appellant to a public use, he 
was bound under the rules of the common 
law to furnish equal facilities to all other 
persons or companies similarly situated 
and engaged and of the same class. 

None of the other cases cited above in- 
volve this particular question. What is 
here said in the Cadwallader case is per- 
tinent to the question for decision in the 
case before us. 

We shall deal with the majority rule 
only in so far as it applies to the facts 
and circumstances of the case before us. 
As previously stated, under the rules of 
the common law, one telephone company 
was under no legal duty to make or per- 
mit physical connection of its facilities 
with any other. In the absence of statute 
a same, it is wholly optional with 
public utilities,.such as telephone com- 
panies, whether they will make physical 
connection with other similar organiza- 
tions or not, 

The whole question in this case at this 
point is: Did appellant, by voluntaril 
entering into the written contract wit 
the Middle States company and permit- 
ting physical connection to be made 
thereby wtih its switchboard and facili- 
ties, dedicate its property and facilities 
to a public use and thereby waive its right 
to remain independent of all other similar 
organizations. 

he right of appellant to refuse to 
contract with the Incorporated Telephone 
Company if it had not already entered 
into the relation with the Middle States 
company to which we have referred, was 
absolute. The only contract or arrange- 
ment which the Incorporated Telephone 
Company could in such circumstances 
have with appellant was such as it might 
voluntarily consent to. The right of pri- 
vate contract as to such matters therefore 
existed. The intention of the parties 
which is to be determined by the terms 
of the contract is the first thing to be 
considered. 

The Incorporated Telephone Company 
came into existence long after the ar- 
rangement between appellant and the 
United States Utilities Company was en-| 
tered into. There is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances to indicate an intention on) 
the part of a to dedicate its prop-| 
erty and facilities to the use and benefit | 
of the public beyond that which previ-| 
ously existed or such as is indicated by | 
the terms of the agreement. The duty | 
of appellant to furnish equal facilities to 
the public, independent of statute or of 
some other understanding or agreement, 
applies only to its subscribers and persons 
or corporations desiring, upon usua terms, 
to avail themselves thereof. 


Right of Private Contract 
Under Majority Rule 


The majority rule peeeneves the right of 
private contract and under it one tele- 
vhone company may gnake physical con- 
nection with a second without being bound 
to enter into a similar arrangement with 
a third.’ Home Telephone Co. v. People’s 
Tel. & Tel. Co., 141 S. W. (Tenn.) 845; 
Home Tel. Co. v. Sarcoxie Light & Tel. 
Co., 1389 S. W. (Mo.) 108; Okla.-Ark. Tel. 
Co. v. S. W. Bell Co., 45 Fed. (2nd Ser.) 
995; Pac. T. & T. Co, v. Anderson, 196 
Fed. 699; Blackledge v. Farmers Ind. Tel. 











(Nebr.) 709; Union Trust 
& Sav. Bank v. K. Long Distance Tel. Co., 
101 N. E. (Ill) 535. 

In addition to the foregoing authorities, | 
the following cases in principle recognize 
the rule of the majority. Atchison R. R. 
Co. v. Denver R. R. Co., 28 L. ed. 291; 
So. Pac. Co. v. I. C. C., 50 L. ed. 585; 
Wis. M. & P. R. R. Co. v. Jacobson, 45 
L. ed. 194. 


Public service corporations, such as tele-| = 


phone companies, are in a sense common 
carriers. They are, however, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from common carriers of 
freight and passengers. Telephone com- 
panies do not receive or transport com- 
modities. They permit, for a considera- | 
tion, the use of their facilities for verbal 
communications. By the use thereof, the 
range of the human voice is much ex- 
tended. In so far as telephone com- 
panies hold themselves out to the public 
as common carriers of news and intelli- 
gence, they are, under the rules of the 
common law, compelled to furnish equal 
facilities to the public, which includes 
corporations, partnerships and other or- 
ganizations as well as individuals. 

A telephone company may not contract 
with a mercantile company to give it serv-| 
ice and refuse to give similar service to| 
a physician in the same communty. Such 
holding out to the public can not by 
any reasonable construction of the com-| 
mon law. however, it seems to us, be held | 
to include separate entities having their 
own organizations, facilities and patrons 
and operating as competitors in the same 
line of business. The Incorporated Tele- 
phone Company and the Middle States | 
Utilities Company of Allerton are shown 
by the record to be active and vigorous | 
competitors. More than 200 subscribers 
to the Middle States company for service | 
were lost to it coving tas month of July, 
1930. Presumably, its competitors bene- 
fited to that extent. 

Mere physical connection of the Incor- 
porated Telephone Company with appel- 
lant would, in the circumstances shown, 
benefit the public less directly than it 
would the corporation. We think it ciear 
that appellant does not hold elf out 





as Offering facilities to other similar cor- 
porations or persons so engaged as a pare 
of its duty to the public. That it might 
do so-and thereby dedicate its property 


CURRENT LAW » 


———Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ABATEMENT—Action against owner and son for injuries caused by son’s negli- 
gence—Effect of marriage of plaintiff and son— 


A cause of action against the owner of an automobile for injuries caused by his 
son’s negligence on the theory that the son at the time of the accident was acting 
as his servant, did not abate on the marriage of the plaintiff and the son, since 
the marriage did not affect the father’s liability for the son’s negligence; the cause 
of action against the son did abate when the plaintiff married him. . 

Webster v. Snyder; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


« 


BANKRUPTCY—Claims—Priority—Delinquent taxes—Failure to trace proceeds of 
taxed property into the hands of the trustee in bankruptcy— 


Claims in bankruptcy for delinquent taxes under Florida statutes providing that 
“all taxes imposed shall be a first lien superior to all other liens on any property 
against which such taxes have been assessed, which shall continue in full force 
and effect until discharged by payment,” were not, in so far as such claims covered 
delinquent taxes for previous years upon the bankrupt’s stock and fixtures which 
had been sold after assessment, prior to a claim for unpaid rent secured by a land- 
lord’s lien under Florida statutes, where the proceeds of the sale of the stock and 
#xtures were not traced into the hands of the trustee in bankruptcy, since the 
tracing of the property taxed into'the hands of the trustee was essential to the 
establishment of a lien for such taxes. 

City of Tampa et al. v. Commercial Building Co. et al.; C. C. A. 5, Nos. 6327, 
6353, Jan, 12, 1932. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Remission of duties—Petitions—Limitation of time for filing— 
Validity of rule of Customs Court— 


A rule of the United States Customs Court which required that petitions for 
remission of additional duties under section 489 of the Tariff Act of 1922 be filed 
“at any time after final appraisement, but not later than 60 days after — liquida- 
tion” was a valid exercise of the court’s power, conferred by such section 489, to 
prescribe rules to govern proceedings for the remission of such additional duties 
and its power conferred by section 518 to adopt “such rules of evidence, practice, 
and procedure not inconsistent with law as may be necessary to the conduct of its 
proceedings”; the time limitation was reasonable. 

United States v. P. V. Bright & Co.; C.C. P. A., No. 3479, Jan. 25, 1932. 


JUDGMENT—Conclusiveness—Bar to subsequent action—Judgment for employer 
in action for employe’s negligence as bar to subsequent action against employe— 


Where the only issue, in an action against an employer for injuries alleged to 
have been caused by an employe was the question of the employe’s negligence, a 
judgment for the employer based on a finding that the employe was not negligent, 
was a bar to a subsequent action by the injured person against the employe al- 
though the employe was not a codefendant of the employer. in the first action, 
notwithstanding the general rule that a judgment is a bar to a subsequent action 
only when the parties or their privies are the same in both actions. 

Giedrewicz v. Donovan; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan, 12, 1932. 


JUDGMENT—Default judgment—Vacation—Excusable neglect to file answer— 
Wife’s reliance on husband’s assurance that he would cause answer to be filed— 


A wife’s failure to answer a complaint against husband and wife as joint makers 
of a note, in reliance on the husband’s assurance that he would employ counsel to 
defend the action and would look after her defense and would file an answer to 
the complaint in her behalf, was excusable neglect within the meaning of a North 
Carolina statute providing for the vacation of a default judgment at the instance 
of a defendant who has a meritorious defense on a showing that such defendant’s 
failure to file the answer within the required time was the result of excusable 
neglect. 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co, v. Turner et al., N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 370, Jan. 13, 1932. 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE—Compliance with warrant—Service of warrant during 
“day time’— 


The service of a search warrant 22 minutes after sunset but while it was still 
light was in compliance with a provision of the warrant for service during “day 
time.” 

United States v, Liebrich; D. C., M. D. Pa., No. 7084 C. D., Jan. 5, 1932. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Paralysis of legs—Em- 
ployment as collector—Employment during all except 18 months of 12-year period— 


A war veteran whose legs were paralyzed as a result of syphilis and who was 
unable to do manual labor, but who worked as a collector, using an automobile for 
such purpose, during all except 18 montns of the 12 years following his discharge 
from service and received in compensation for such work more than $10,000, was 
not totally and permanently disabled within the meaning of his war risk policy. 

United States v. Perry; C. C. A. 8, No. 9256, Jan. 18, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


TELEPHONES—Regulation—Physical connection with other line—Common-law 
rule—Effect of statute— 

A telephone company which operated a system of exchanges and toll lines ex- 
tending through a number of States could not be compelled to permit an inde- 
pendent local company to make physical connection with the system in the absence 
of a statute providing therefor; the common-law rule requiring public utilities to 
furnish equal facilities to the public was not applicable; the fact that the system 
was connected with the exchange of another local company in the same city, under 
a contract between the two companies with no provision therein prohibiting the 
physical connection of the system with the lines of a third company in the city, 
was immaterial; the company, denied connection, was not entitled thereto under 
an Iowa statute imposing a penalty on a telephone company which “refuses to 
furnish equal facilities to the public and to all connecting lines for the transmission 
of communications,” since telephone lines are not “connecting” within the meaning 
of the statute unless physically connected.—Fletcher, Attorney General, State ex 
rel., v. Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. (Iowa Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2746, Feb. 
4, 1932. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

It is not within the authority of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals to 
review and determine material technical questions of structure upon which ex parte 
tribunals of the Patent Office have made no finding; where applicant urged in- 
ferences of no anticipation based on holdings with respect to structure involved in 
former interference between another case of applicant and applications of same 
patentees other than the patents here cited, which interference was not considered 
by Patent Office tribunals in this ex parte case, ccurt refused to consider inter- 
ference -proceedings.—Horton, In re. (C. C. P. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 2746, Feb. 4, 1932. 


PATENTS—Res adjudicata— 

Interpretation of counts in interference between H and S involving application 
other than that here involved is not res adjudicata on patentability of present H 
case over S patents not involved in the interference——Horton, In re. (C. C. P. 
A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2746, Feb. 4, 1932. 


' PATENTS—Meter test system claims refused— 
Horton applications for Meter Test System, claims 1 to 21 (case 1) and 1 to 15 
(case 2) refused.—Horton, In re. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2746, Feb. 4, 1932. 


State Taxation 
SOUTH DAKOTA—National banks—Discrimination—Payment under protest— 
Payment under duress— 

Evidence considered and held that taxes paid by a national bank under protest 
were not paid under coercion and duress; the bank is, therefore, precluded from 
recovering such taxes, since it failed to start its action within the statutory perjod 
of 30 days after payment.—Security National Bank v. Young. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 2746, Feb. 4, 1932. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Refunds—Suit to recover—Payment under protest—Payment 


under duress— 

Payment of taxes under protest is not sufficient to save the payment from being 
voluntary in the sense which bars a recovery, if payment was not made under any 
duress, compulsion, or threats, or under the pressure of process immediately avail- 
able for the forcible collection of the tax; in such a case a taxpayer may not 
recover the tax paid when he fails to start an action within the statutory period 
applicable to taxes paid under protest.—Security National Bank v. Young. (C. C. 
A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2746, Feb. 4, 1932. 


and facilities to the public in such sense | 
that it might be estopped from severing | 
physical connection with some other utility 
otherwise prevented from doing so may 
robably be conceded. No such question 
s involved or before us. 


We are persuaded that the majority 
rule is supported by the better reasoning, | 
therefore, hold that the relief sought in| 
this action is not available under any | 
rule of the common law or voluntary act | 
of appellant. 


We come now ot consider the statutory | 
law of this State relative to teheereee | 
and telephone companies, together with its 
historical development. The initial 
statute is found in chapter 47 of the Code | 
of 1851. Necessarily, this chap- 
ter dealt with telegraph companies 
only. So far as they are _ here 
material, the sections of the Code of 1851, 
with the exception of section 783 have been 
preserved substantially in their original 
form up to and including the Code of 
1931. Section 783 of the Code of 1851, 
with certain additions, became section 
2161 of the Code of 1897. This section was 
extended to include telephones. For con- 
venience and as an aid to the interpre- 
tation of these statutes, we quote the fol-| 
lowing from the Code of 1851: 

Sec. 781. Such fixtures must not be so 
constructed as to incommode the public in 
the use of any highway or the navigation of 
any stream, nor shall they be set upon the 
private grounds of any individual without 
paying him a just equivalent for the dam- 


ing the control and management thereof, 
refuses to receive dispatches from any other 
telegraph line or to transmit the same with 
fidelity and without unreasonable delay 
all the laws of the State in relation to 
limited partnerships, to corporations, and 
to obtaining property for the use of 
such telegraph shall cease to operate 
in favor of the proprietor thereof and 
if private property has been taken for 
the use of such telegraph without the con- 
sent of the owner he may reclaim and re- 
cover the same. 


Statute on Subject 
Of Equal Facilities 


Section 2161 of the Code of 1897, which 
corresponds with section 8304 of the Code 
of 1927 is as follows: , 


If the proprietor of any telegraph or tele- 
phone line within the State, or the person 
having the control and management thereof, 
refuses to furnish equal facilities to the 
public and to all connecting lines for the 
transmission of communications in accord- 
ance with the nature of the business which 
it undertakes to carry on, or to transmit 
the same with fidelity and without unrea- 
sonable delay, the law in relation to limited 
partnerships, corporations, and to the tak- 
ing of private property for works of inuter- 
nal improvement, shall not longer apply to 
them, and property taken ior the use 
thereof without the consent of the owner 
May be recovered by him. 


Counsel entertain opposite views as to 
whether section 8304 is strictly penal in 
{character or merely declaratory of the 
,common law. Section 780 of the Code of 
er ee CECI 1851 is clearly permissive and grants to 
such telegraph line passes claims more dam- | Secareun companies the right to cone 
ages therefor than the proprietor of the | ruct their lines along the public high- 
telegraph is willing to pay the amount of | Wa@Yy, across rivers and over the lands of 
damages may be determined in the same | Private individuals. Section 781 places 
manner as i§ provided in cases of railrords |ccrtain restrictions upon the rights thus 
and other works of internal improvement. {granted and requires the payment of 


Sec. 783. If the proprietor of any tele- | 
graph within this State, or the person hav- | [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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Limitation Is Defined in Review 


On Appeals From Patent Office 


Claims for Apparatus 


for Testing Meters in 


Electrical Distribution System Are 


Held Not to Be Allowable 


|IN RE APPLICATION OF Bryson D. Horton, 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Appeals Nos. 2827-28. 

Appeals from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. 

J. Bernard Turess and A. ARNOLD BRAND 
for appellant; T. A. Hogrerter (Howarp 
B. Miter of counsel), for Commissioner 
of Patents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan, 25, 1932 


GarRRETT, J.—These cases present ap- 


peals from the decisions of the Board | 


of Appeals of the United States Patent 


Office affirming decisions of the examiner | 


refusing to allow all of the claims in each 
case (numbered 1 to 21, inclusive, in Ap- 
peal No. 2827, and 1 to 15, inclusive, in 


entable over the prior art. 


| erences two patents to one Sachs, the first, 
No. 1170112, issued Feb. 1, 1916, and the 
second, No. 1181483, issued May 2, 1916. 
In Appeal No. 2827 there was also cited 
patent 1338130, issued to applicant, Hor- | 
ton, April 27, 1920. 


The issues of the two appeals are so} 
similar in their nature as that the cases | 
were briefed together and argued orally | 
together, and they may be disposed of in| 
a single opinion. | 

Claims 1 and 10 of Appeal No. 2827) 
appear to be typical of those involved in 
that appeal: | 


1. In combination, a service switch mount- | 
ing having a service switch associated with a/| 
protective device, terminals on said mounting 
for receiving gang wires, other terminals on 
said mounting permitting the tapping of said 
gang wires to establish a load circuit, said 
service switch being inserted in said circuit, | 
and controlling but one of the sides thereof, | 
the other side of said load circuit running | 
| from one of said first terminals to said load | 
without passing through said service switch. 

In a service and meter test system, 
means for providing a single service entrance | 
installation or a gang installation for an. 
electrical system comprising, a switch block, | 
terminals on said block for receiving the line | 
wires of said system, said terminals permit- | 
ting the line wires to continue past said block | 
to loads other than the branch load leading | 
from said block, a service switch for con- | 
trolling said branch load, one side of said | 
load connecting directly to one of said line | 
wire terminals without passing through said 
switch, a meter for measuring the power de- 
livered to this load, and a test switch in the | 
same side of the load as said service switch | 
for directing the line current to the load from | 
|} said meter during normal service condition, | 
or disconnecting the load from the meter | 
to permit the line current to be diverted to| 
the load by an additional shunt connection | 
|for establishing a meter test condition, the) 
conversion of this branch load to a meter | 
test condition unaffecting the continuity of 
the current to the rest of said gang in-| 
stallation. 





Claims Involved 


In Case Are Quoted 


Claims 2, 6 and 13 of Appeal No. 2828 | 
appear to be typical of those involved in | 
that appeal: 

2. 
electric meter or other apparatus in a three- 
| wire system having two active service wires, | 
| said meter having a coil connected between | 
|}each of the two active service wires and two 
| of the three load wires, of a service switch | 
for each of the two active service wires, a 
load controlling switch for each of the two) 
load wires, and means ‘constituting a through 
|} connection between the third service wire | 
| and the third load wire, said connection being 
| independent of said switches. 
| . In combination with terminals for an 
electric meter having a pair of series coils | 
between the active wires of a service circuit | 


| and the corresponding wires of a load circuit, | 


of switching means in said active wires on | 
each side of said coils for opening the circuits | 
or for disconnecting the load circuit from | 
the meter, and terminal means for affording 
a permanent connection for the neutral wire 
of said circuits, 

13. In combination, a service switch en- 
closure, a service switch therein, fuses as-| 
sociated with said service switch, said service 
switch and said fuses being mounted parallel 
to each other, and a plurality of meter test 
devices at one end of said switch enclosure, 
said meter test devices being arranged parallel 
with respect to each other and transversely 
with respect to said switch and fuses. 


It will be seen that the alleged inven- 
| tions relate to meter testing devices used | 
}in connection with service switches in 
electrical distribution systems. In Ap- 
eal No. 2827 the device is incorporated | 
n .a two-wire system. In Appeal 


wire system. This constitutes the princi- 
pal difference between the two cases. 

In so far as the claims in both cases 
were rejected upon the patents to Sachs, 
appellant insists: 


* * * most of the claims covering said 
structures describe meer testing switches 
which are additional to, and form no part 
of the service switches, and it is because 
of the emphasized characteristic that appel- 
lant contends that the claims are patentably 
distinguishable over the showing in 
Sachs reference patents. (Italics quoted.) 





Appellant then recites that in January, 
1917, patents Nos. 1214078 and _ 1214079 
were issued to Sachs; that at the time 
of their issuance he (appellant) had an 








Appeal No. 2828) as defining nothing pat- | 


In both cases there were cited as ref- | 


| which have been above set out. 
| were the applications here at issue there 


|the Horton structure here involved 


No. | 
2828 the device is incorporated in a three-| 


the | 


application for a patent pending in the 
Patent Office; that he (appellant) copied 
cez-tain claims from the Sachs patents 
for the purpose of bringing about an in- 
terference. ; 

And that after considerable prosecution 
he was permitted “to make the claims of 
said Sachs patents” under a decision of 
the examiners in chief (which tribunal 
then existed in the Patent Office) “on the 
theory that the structure of said Sachs 
patents and the structure in said Horton 
application were equivalent.” 

‘That upon the interference being insti- 
tuted Sachs moved to dissolve it on the 
ground that “Horton’s structure was not 
equivalent to that shown by Sachs”; that 
{the motion, after protracted proceedings 
b fore different tribunals of the Patent 
Office, in one of which proceedings the 
|y-imary examiner denied Horton’s right 
to make the claims involved in the counts, 
| which decision was reversed by the exam- 
liners i chief, finally reached the Com- 
| n.issioner of Patents, who held with the 
primary examiner and reversed the ex- 
| aminers in chief, and that thereafter the 
| decision of the Commissioner was affirmed 
| by the Court of Appeals of the District 
| of Columbia. 

Appellant insists that the argument of 
Sachs upon the motion to dissolve may 
|be epitomized thus: 

A “load controlling switch” of the Hor- 
ton type is not comparable with, or equiv- 
alent to, the “load controlling switch” 
recited in the Sachs patent. 

Without going into details as to the 
claimed similarities and differences in the 
respective structures there in issue, be- 
cause not deemed here proper, it may be 
futher stated that the Commissioner, in 
his decision, which suodsequently was af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, held that there were 
differences, under the consirction which 
he gave to the counts as claims appearing 
in the Sachs patent, which prevented Hor- 
ton making the counts of said interfer- 
ence as framed. 

Appellant further states that during the 
pendency of the interference proceedings 
above recited and following Sachs’ motion 
to dissolve, he (appellant) filed a divisional 
application of his application involved in 
the interference in which he “very clearly 
recited his definition of a ‘load controlling’ 
switch and paralleled many of the claims 
which had been counts of the interfer- 
ence.” 





Consideration of Patent 


With Interference Rulings 


This divisional application appears to 
have ripened into patent 1548883 Aug. 11, 
1925, after the disposition of the interfer- 
ence proceeding. d 

Appellant insists that his said patent, 
1548883, must be considered in the present 
case arene with the decisions determining 
the interference, for the purpose, as we 
understand it, of sustaining his contention 
that there has heretofore been such a 
construction of clams and counts upon 
issués so similar to the issues here in- 
volved, as to be binding upon the tribunals 
of the Patent Office and to render it im- 
proper for the Sachs’ patent to be now 


In combination with terminals for an | cited as reference against the applications 


involved in the two appeals we are now 
considering. 

For the proper understating, of the 
precise issue presented it must be borne 
in mind that the identical Sachs patents 
cited as references against appellant’s 
applications here involved were not in- 
volved in the interference pos. 

eithe 


in volved. 

The issues here are between two patents 
on the one hand and two applications on 
the other, which never at any time came 
in conflict in any interference proceeding 
nor received adjudication or comparison 
by either the tribunals of the Patent 
Office, or by any court, in any proceecias 
of any kind or character, until cited in 
the ex parte cases here. 


insists, however, that the 


Asem ant 
| Sachs structure, as disclosed and claimed 


in the counts of the Horton-Sachs inter- 
ference, was similar to the structure in 
the Sachs patents, now cited as references 


|against appellant’s involved applications, 
|and that said counts there received an in- 


terpretation or construction under = 
( 
being claimed to be similar to the Horton 
structure of the interference proceeding) 
would not read upon the Sachs structure, 
and that the doctrine of res adjudicata or 
that of stare decisis is here applicable. 

It is obvious that to sustain the theory 
of appellant it wouid be necessary for this 
court to determine and adjudicate cer- 
tain questions which, so far as the record 
discloses, were not adjudicated by éither 
of the tribunals of the Patent Office. 


Comparison of Structures 


Involved in Patents 

| We should first have to compare the 
‘Sachs structure involved in the counts 
of the interference proceeding with the 
Sachs structures disclosed and claimed 
by the patents cited as references in the 
ex parte case, and find that they are sim- 
ilar. We should then have to compare 
the Horton structure involved in the 


| counts of the interference with the Horton 





Realty of Fraternal Order 
Liable to Property Tax 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 3. 

The building and land of the Trenton 
Masonic Temple Association is not exempt 
| from property taxes, the New Jersey Court 
|of Errors and Appeals has held, affirming 
|a judgment of the New Jersey Supreme 
| Court. 

The Supreme Court held that the as- 
| sociation was a convenient legal entity in 
| which to vest title to the building but 
was not organized “exclusively for the 
moral and mental improvement of men, 
women and children,” and, therefore, not 
entitled to the exemption. 

According to the decision of the Court 
of Errors and Appeals, the Supreme Court 
| “intimated” that if any one of the Ma- 
| sonic organizations owned and occupied 
the whole building, the exemption would 
occur. 

“This 


said, “and we deem it best to reserve 
any expression of opinion on it in this 
court until it is directly -presented.” 
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| structures involved in the applications be- 
| pone us and determine that they are sim- 
| ilar. 
| Then as a third step, we should have 
to compare aii the Sachs and Horton 
| devices and claims and find them to have 
|patentable differences. 
| The first two questions were not passed 
;upon in this proceeding by either the ex- 
|}aminer or the Board of Appeals, and the 
comparison required by the last step was 
confined by them: (as to the claims now 
being discussed) as Tas been stated, to 
certain Sachs patents on the one ‘hand 
and the Horton applications on the other, 
jneither of which were ever involved in 
| the interference. 
| It does not appear to us to be within 
;our authority to review and determine 
|material technical questions of structure 
}upon which the ex parte tribunals of the 
| Patent Office have made no finding. 
| In its decision in case No. 2827, the 
maerd of Appeals, among other things, 
| Said: 

“Appellant has quoted certain portions 
of the decision of the First Assistant 
|Commissioner in a prior interference in- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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Detrimental to Shippers and of No Aid to Rail- 


roads, National Auto Group Says 





The revenue return to the railroads from |and that even though it were regulated it 


{Continued from Page 3.] | 
| 


Before we can intelligently consider the | 
regulation of these 3,490,000 | 
trucks, it is necessary to understand in 


turer, farmer and shipper of a transpor- | 
tation facility over the public highway | 


Utilities Mergers Federal Regulation Opposed | Ohio Restricts Use "J 


For Motor Truck Transport 91 ‘Gas Tax F unds 


Receipts May Not Be Diverted | 
To Pay Road Bonds, Says 
Attorney General 


Cotumsus, Onto, Feb. 3.) 

The proceeds of the gasoline tax may 
not be used for the payment of bonds | 
issued for the construction of roads, te 


Attorney General of Ohio, Gilbert Bett- 


this traffic im! 1930 was almost $500,000,000. | woula simply deprive the small manufac- | man, has ruled. 


The opinion explained that several | 
townships in Union County have more 


which he has helped to pay for. |money in the gasoline fund than they | 


By Henry B. Shaw, 
Chairman, 
State of Vermont 


One of the most difficult problems con- 
Service 
Commission is the breakdown in service of | 
small telephone and electric companies 
operating in sparsely settled rural dis-| 


fronting the Vermont Public 


tricts. These companies, for the most 
part, originated as community enter- 
prises. blic spirited citizens desiring 


telephone or electric service formed these 
cooperative companies for the benefit of 
the people living in the immediate neigh- 
borhood 


For a while things went well, but after 


Public Service Commission, 


what respects they” are regulated now, | 
who they belong to and what service they 
| perform. 
Motor trucks today are regulated by 
|law in every State in this Union. They} 
are regulated as to size, weight, and in- 
|}Numerahle other physical characteristics 
and operating conditions. These regula- 
tions are under the police power of the 
States. Thirty-seven States of the Union 
have passed laws which at least purport 
to regulate the business that these motor 
trucks are engaged in. For constitutional 
reasons these statutes are nearly always 
confined to regulating common carriers. 
Who do these motor trucks belong to? 
That might be a diMcult question to an- 
swer if it were not for the last 10 years 


I wish to substantiate my statement 
that the truck user of the highway is 
paying his share of taxes for the use of 
that public way. Again we turn to an un- | 
rejudiced public body for our facts, the 
ureau of Public Roads of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. 


| Additional Road Costs 
Due to Use by Trucks 


The detailed facts respecting additional | 
costs of highway construction for truck | 
;use are all contained in the sworn testi- 
mony of Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief | 
;of the Bureau of Public Roads, before 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


need, and would like to apply some of this | 
money to the payments of bonds issued | 
for construction of gravel roads. 

The Attorney General held that the| 
proceeds of the gasoline tax may be ex-| 
pended only for the purposes for which 
the tax was levied. He held further that 
bonds that have been issued, even though | 
they were issued for road purposes, are| 
simply obligations of the township and | 
their status would be no different than | 
any other bonded indebtedness of the | 
township. | 


Meals for Employes 


a few years it was found that the rates 
were not enough to provide for proper 
maintenance and the inevitable results | 
followed in the shape of inadequate serv- 
ice due to a serious deterioration of plant. 
The fact that several years ago in the} 
heyday of prosperity and inflated values, | 
outside capital purchased some of these | 
companies in the hope of consolidating | 
them and selling them out at a profit | 
does not make any easier the solution of 
this grim problem of improving the serv- 
ice now. Again, the close proximity of 
electric wires to grounded telephone wires 
frequently makes poor telephone service 
even worse. 


Solution Up to Engineers 


| 

We have had several of these cases in | 
the last year and about all the Commis-| 
sion can do is to turn the solution of this | 
technical problem over to practical tele- | 
phone and electrical engineers. But the 
expense of adequate and more or less rad- 
ical improvements to plant in the reloca- 
tion of wires, etc., is sometimes prohibi- 
tive, so the last stage of the patient is | 
worse than the first and service goes from | 
bad to very bad. In some of these rural | 
utilities, it is impossible to raise rates and | 
it is not practical to order costly improve- | 
ments by a utility that is losing page 4 
for the simple reason that there is not 
enough business in the territory served to | 
earn a reasonable return on the increased | 
additional investment. The thing begins | 
and ends in a vicious circle. | 

As I have watched these problems pre- | 
sented before this Commission during the | 
last seven years, I realize that regulation 
certainly can not stop or even very much 
ameliorate the working out of an inexor- | 
able economic law. The best and happiest | 
remedy to such a sick utility and the sicker 
cummunity served by it is to try to bring 
about the sale of such telephone of electric | 
company to a strong, well financed and 
ably managed company located in ad- 
jacent territory. 

It should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that this Commission has no power to 
make company A sell at a certain price its 
utility business to company B. About all | 
we can do is to suggest that such transfer | 
would, if accomplished, receive our ap-¥+ 

roval. The utilities having the cream of | 

he urban business should assume their | 
reasonable share of the skimmed milk of | 
the more sparsely settled districts. | 





This proposition should be wisely and | motor trucks of the country are contract | 


reasonably administered, always with a 
view of insuring to the stronger utility a | 
just return on the fair value of its plant, 
for it is axiomatic that efficient service 
and reasonable rates ought to be the direct 
reduct of a successful and wisely regu- | 
ated utility operation. Ifl the last an-| 
alysis, the interests of the customer and | 
the company are not as antagonistic as 
some people appear to think. | 


Mandate is Obscure | 


Fair valuation is the basis of rate regu- 
lation. The legislative mandate that rates | 
must be “just and reasonable” does not in- | 
terpret itself. What is the standard or yard- 
stick by which we determine whether a 
given level for rates is “just and reason- 
able?” 

The United States Supreme Court, with 
the best intentions in the world, thought 
it had found the answer to that question 
when it announced the rule some 34 years 
ago that a utility is entitled to a reason- 
able return upon the fair value of its 
property used in the public service. A 
member of the present Interstate Com- 
merce Commission states that this rule 
precipitated “a confusion of thought and 
a welter of litigation which have laid a! 
paralyzing hand upon public regulation of 
rates.” 

The real difficulty with valuation is that 
no one has ever been able to arrive at any 
clear understanding of what is meant 
precisely by “ fair value.” 

As a base for securities or rates, this | 
Commission has taken honest book or ac- | 
quisition cost or reproduction cost de- | 
preciated, whichever was the lesser. The} 
United States Supreme Court has shown | 
a tendency during the last 10 years to| 
place more emphasis on reproduction cost | 
depreciated as the standard for fair value | 
as a rate base. | 

One of the most recent decisions of this | 
court on this subject is United Railways | 
& Electric Co. v. West (Jan. 6, 1930), 280 
U. S. 234, holding that it would be con- 
fiscatory to enforce rates producing a less 
return upon “fair value” than 7.44 per 
cent which the company sought, and the | 
court said: “In the light of recent de-| 
cisions of this court and other Federal 
decisions, it is not certain that rates se-| 
curing a return of 7.5 per cent or even 8 
per cent on the value of the property 
yas not be necessary to avoid confisca- | 

on.” | 

In considering what is a reasonable rate 
of return upon “fair value” this decision | 
holds: “It is manifest that just compen- 
sation for a utility requiring for efficient | 
public service skillful and prudent man- |} 
agement as well as use of the plant, and | 
whose rates are subject to public regula- | 
tion, is more than current interest on| 
mere investment. 


Rates Held Inadequate | 


“Sound business management requires 
that after paying all expenses of opera- | 
tion, setting aside the necessary sums for | 
depreciation, payment of interest and 
reasonable dividends, there should still | 
remain something to be passed to the sur- | 
plus account; and a rate of return which | 
does not admit of that being done is not 
sufficient to assure confidence in the fi-| 
nancial soundness of the utility to main- | 
tain its credit and enable it to raise money | 
necessary for the proper discharge of its | 
public duties. In this view of the matter, | 
a@ return of 6.26 per cent is clearly in- | 
adequate.” } 

In some quarters there seems to be a) 
mistaken idea that the Commission's prin- | 


| 


cipal job is to lower rates generally. It| 
is submitted that the mere reading of | 
these quotations from this decision of the | 


Federal Supreme Court ought to go far 
= correcting this erroneous concep- | 
ion. 

The fair inference to be drawn from 
this Baltimore decision, it seems to me, 
assuming the cost of reproduction theory 
to prevail, is that if such costs should! 
so fall that “fair value” would be ma- 
terially below original cost, with the re-| 
sult that anything like a normal re- | 
turn would endanger the dividends, sur- 
plus and credit of a utility, it would be-| 
come the duty of the regulating authori- 
ties under the Constitution to raise the 
“reasonable rate of return” sufficiently to 
protect the dividends, surplus and credit. 


Competition For Electricity | 


Many questions are put to us as to why | 
commercial electric rates are higher than} 
residential and industrial rates. 


| f 


| the Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- | premise that it i 
a 


|@ 7 6-7 inch sur 


ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the State Highway Departments has 


|made surveys in various States of Union. 


The Bureau of Public Roads in its tes- 
timony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reported that 85.8 per cent of 
the motor truncx in this country are 
privately owned and privately operated. 
Certainly this is a most surprising per- 
centage. 

The motor truck of today is the horse 
and wagon of but a few years ago. It 
carries larger loads and travels greater 
distances, but it is today doing the horse 
and wagon job. 


Rights of Private Trucks 
On Roads Defended 


The farmer's truck is carrying his prod- 
uct to the mill—fresh vegetables, grain, 
heifers. A florist’s truck passes—depart- 
ment store truck, the milkman, the dump 


| truck, the garbage truck; the heavy duty 


truck, moving steel girders 
heavy materials necessary in the con- 
struction business of the city. All of these 
trucks are privately owned, engaged in 
the private business of the owner and op- 
erator. All of these trucks other than 
the light duty delivery trucks are specially 
constructed to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the service they perform. 
This 85.8 per cent of the motor trucks 


and other 


that are privately owned and operated | 
have exactly the same rights on the pub- | 


lic highway that the passenger car has. 
It is of course subject to the same police 
power regulation as the passenger cars, 
but like the passenger car cannot be regu- 
lated as a business agency on the public 
highway. 

It is a significant fact that a careful 
analysis made by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce shows that the 
3,490,000 trucks are in the hands of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 individuals of whom 


| 2,200,000 own only one truck each. 


Contrast that condition with the fact 
that 85 per cent of the total railroad 


mileage of the country is controlled by | 
15 systems and you have a picture of the | 


total dissimilarity between the two opera- 
tions; one an individual movement, the 
other an organized system of transporta- 
tion. 

Fight and seven-tenths per cent of the 


carriers. Contract carriers, as we under- 
stand them, are trucks which are hauling 
or one, two or a small number of custom- 
ers under a specific contract, who haul for 
them and do not hold themselves out to 
carry for the public general transportation 
business. 


Interstate Trucking 


Is Relatively Small 


As far as Congress is concerned with 
the regulation of such common carriers by 
motor truck, the use of this vehicle must 


be broken down into intrastate and inter- | 


state movements. Interstate common «ar- 


riers constitute but 1% per cent of trucks 


in the country. 

Theoretically we believe that these com- 
mon carrier interstate trucks should be 
regulated. Practically, any such attempt 
to regulate this small portion of the 
movement would be ineffective. 

It wduld be ineffective first because of 
the very small percentage of the trucks 
involved. It would seem unreasonable to 


}build up an intricate regulatory machin- 
|ery for enforcing a law to apply to such 
|a small percentage of vehicles. We believe 
the cost of enforcing such a law| 


that 
would be tremendous. 

It is impractical because of the fact that 
these interstate operators are continually 


| subjected to the competition of contract 


carriers, both as to rates and service. 

The result of motor truck regulation on 
the other hand would be exactly the op- 
posite. The shipper with a large volume 
could very properly invest in his own 
motor trucks. 

The smaller shipper and the small busi- 
ness, who do not have the volume and who 
depend on the contract or common car- 
rier to handle all the business, would be 
deprived of a flexible and economic means 
of distribution. In order to fully under- 
stand this horse and wagon usage of the 
motor truck, I call your attention to the 
average distances traveled by these trucks. 


Trucking Held Largely 


Short Haul Movement 


The traffic surveys prove that most of 
the truck movement is between 40 and 60 
miles, while the great bulk of all truck 
movement is within the limits of 120 miles. 
The percentage beyond 120 miles is com- 
paratively slight. This horse and wagon 
feature of the motor truck demonstrates 
why the volume of freight handled by 
trucks can not be forced back on the 
rail by any type of legislation which you 
might care to pass. 

The testimony by steam railways them- 
selves as to the volume of freight handled 
by motor truck, electric railways and air- 
planes adds the finishing touch to this 
picture. 

They have estimated that but 2 per cent 
of the commercial freight traffic of the 
United States is handled by these three 
types of transportation. 

ou may be interested, too, in the fig- 
ures of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which show that but 2% per cent 
of the railroad tonnage is less-than-car- 
load freight. This is the type of freight 
which the motor truck is principally ac- 
cused of taking away from the railroads. 
It is an astonishing fact that the rail- 
roads use 26.5 per cent of their freight 
cars to carry this 2% per cent of their 
freight, making an average freight car 
load of but 2.6 tons. _ 

We therefore submit 
the interstate operation of common car- 
rier motor trucks can not be regulated 


other forms of power such as steam, Die- 
sel engines, etc., etc. Residential rates of 
the larger companies were revised several 
years ago by the Commission on a modern 
rate structure whereby an annual sav- 
ing of $150,000 was made to residential 
customers from Oct. 1, 1929, to Oct. 1, 1930, 
on the basis of the same amount of elec- 
tricty consumed for the previous year. 
New commercial rates of a promotional 
type would have been in effect by this 
time had not the depression seriously af- 
fected the earnings of the larger com- 
panies. Reduced revenues from individual 
customers together with the uncertainty 
of the effect of new tax legislation on 
electrical utilities has delayed the inaugu- 
ration of new and more scientific com- 
mercial rates. I am, however, hopeful 


In layman's language it is based on the 
necessary to construct 
ce for the carriage of 
passenger car traffic and that that high- 
way will carry up to a five-ton truck on 
pneumatic tires with no more damage to 
the surface than would be done by a seven | 
passenger touring car. ae ae 


You will note that this use of the high- | Dictri i r | 
way by motor trucks is limited to trucks District of Columbia Law | 


equipped with pneumatic tires. This has » 3 | 
been a development of the last 10 years Is Construed by Court to 
jand there is today being produced but Permit Inclusion of Such 
Items in Remuneration 


Factor in Premium | 


| 


For Compensation 





|3.3 per cent of the motor trucks equipped 
with solid tires. These solid tire vehicles 
are almost entirely used within metro- 
politan areas for the handling of large 
|loads which do not go outside city limits. 
|_ Motor trucks constituted in 1930 but 


For the purpose of determining 


the | 
premium due on a workmen’s compensa- | 


that practically | 


| 13.7 per cent of vehicles, paying 27 per 
cent of the special taxes paid by motor 
vehicles. This~by the way amounts to 
$270,000,000. 
'Mr. MacDonald's testimony: 


“In my judgment the heavy trucks and 
buses by the high tax which they are 
paying and particularly through the col- 
lection of gasoline taxes, are fully meet- 
ing all excess costs of construction due 
to the increased thickness that is made 
necessary by these heavier loads.” i 


| Says Motor Trucks Pay 
Full Share of Taxes ; 


I therefore submit to you that on the 
best evidence available motor trucks to- 
day are paying their full share in special 
taxes for the use of the public highways 
|over which they travel. Do not overlook 


that the owners of these trucks and buses | 


pay the same general taxes that any other 
business in the country pays, including 


I give you the conclusion of | 


the value of meals furnished to the em- 
ployes by the employer, the Court of Ap- 
eals of the District of Columbia held 
eb. 1. The case was entitled Harris 
v. Lambros. 
Pointing out that “wages,” upon which 


ing, lodging, or similar advantage received 
from the employer,” the court said: “For 
the period in which the licy was in 
operation, defendant's employes received 
their ° money compensation and _ their 
board, and the two together embraced 
their wages as defined by the statute and 
embraced likewise the ‘remuneration’ on 
which the premium was calculated within 
the meaning of the contract.” 
Purpose of Act Defined 

“The whole purpose of the Act,” the 
court held, “is to provide indemnity to an 
injured employe bastd upon the wage 





income taxes, real estate taxes, licenses to 
do business and various other forms of 
general taxes. 

During this period of change in truck 
| transporiation the 
j been guilty of many sins. 
ated his truck without regard to conven- 
ience of other traffic on the highway. We 


truck operator has, 
He has oper- | 


loss sustained by him as a result of the 
‘injury, and to an employe of this defend- 
ant the loss in such case would not be his 
wages alone but his wages and his food, 
since each was a benefit which he enjoyed 
while employed and is deprived of when 
injured. In that view, the exclusion of 





therefore confess that due to the short- 
sightedness of our operators we have sub- 
| jected ourselves to deserved criticism and 
\the enactment of what we consider to 
be unfair laws. 

It has been our active endeavor in the 
last few years to educate the truck own- 
|ers and operators as to the extreme im- 
|portance of safe and courteous operation 
|of motor trucks on the public highways. 
|That campaign has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Although fatal automobile ac- 
cidents for the country during 1927-1930 
| to trucks decreased 14 per cent. 

_ This result is evidenced by a lowered 
jinsurance rate, based on experience rat- 
jing of motor truck and bus companies. 
There are today probably no better class 
of operators of motor vehicles on the 
|public highway than the drivers of trucks 


and buses. Of course there are excep- 
jtions and the exceptions are made 
much of. 


We are cooperating today with the Bu- 
|reau of Public Roads and the American 
Association of State Highway Officials in 
an attempt to work out uniform regula- 
tions governing the physical character- 
istics of motor truck operation over the 
public highway in an effort to secure full 
consideration for the comfort and safety 
of other users of the highway. 


Denies Public Demand 
For Regulation 


| We are frank to say that we know of | 
no public demand for the legislation gov- | 


}erning motor vehicles contemplated by 
this bill. 

| We believe that the reason for the lack 
of dentand is shown on the charts which 
have been exhibited to you. 

With 85.8 per cent of motor trucks pri- 
vately owned, with over two-thirds of mo- 
;tor trucks on the public highway being 
under two-ton capacity and with over 
900,000 of these motor trucks on the farms, 
it seems to us evident that the horse and 
wagon usage of these motor trucks is the 
reason why there is no public demand for 
this type of legislation. 

In conclusion, we do not believe that 
regulation can be of any benefit to the 
railroads unless it materially increases 
| the cost of highway shipping at the ex- 
| pense of the public. 
| If the railroads are hampered in their 
| competition with highway transportation 
through regulations which are not in the 
public interest, we believe that such reg- 
ulations should be relaxed. 
| But we can not agree that the rail- 
roads as highway users or the public can 


obtain any lasting benefit from any con- | 


trol which only can result in increasing 
the costs of opertaion. We believe that 


the problem is one of economics and not | 


of legislation. 


jincreased 18 per cent, accidents charged | 


either in determining his indemnity would 
| be violative of the purpose of the Act, and, 
since that is true, it must follow, we think, 


|that the premium which is predicated | 
}upon the obligation to discharge the in- | 


|demnity must likewise be calculated and 
paid on the same. basis.” 


‘Course in Fire Prevention 
Is Prepared in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Feb. 3. 


| struction, C. W. Taylor, cooperating with 
| the State Fire Marshal, L. J. Butcher, 
| has prepared a new course of study in fire 
| prevention for use in schools of the State. 
| The subject matter for the course of study 
| was prepared by Miss Chloe Baldridge, 
Director of Rural Education. Fifteen 
thousand copies are to be printed this year 
“— 5,000 copies next year, Mr. Taylor 
said. 

The course contains material for each 
month. Much of the material was sup- 
plied by the National Board of Fire Un- 
| derwriters, it was stated, although other 
| sources of information were drawn upon. 
| The immediate objectives for each month 
;are listed together with the facts and 
ae seo to be impressed concerning fires 
and their causes, the attitudes to be de- 
veloped on the part of the children and 
anys to be acquired in the prevention of 

re. 

Not less than 30 minutes of each school 
month are to be devoted to the instruction 
of pupils in fire dangers and fire preven- 
tion. The cost of the course of study is 
to be paid out of a fund of the State Fire 
Marshal derived from taxation of fire in- 


surance companies doing business in the | 


State. 


Arrests for Auto Violations 
Increase in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3. 


Arrests for automobile law violations by | 


{the Massachusetts State police for the 
fiscal year 1931 showed a 28.2 per cent 


increase over the previous year, the Gov- | 


ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety has reported after an analysis 
of the State police activities for the pe- 
riod of Dec. 1, 1930, to Dec. 1, 1931. ‘The 
record of convictions was 91.9 per cent. 
A detailed summary of the activities of 
the State police for the year showed that 


of the total of 13,621 arrests for all crimes, | P' 
8,662, or 63.5 per cent, were for automo- | 


bile violations alone. Faiure to keep to 
the right with the view ahead obstructed, 
speeding, drunken driving, and failure to 
slow down at intersections were the most 
prevalent violations in thet order and 
‘caused the greatest number of arrests. 








Fewer Fatalities From Auto Accidents 


Reported for M 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
Jan. 23, 1932, 83 large cities in the United 
States reported 867 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents. This number (867) com- 
pares with 742 deaths during the four 
weeks ended Jan. 24, 1931. Most of these 
deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of the 
city, although some accidents occurred 
outside of the city limits. 
| For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ended Jan. 
23, 1932, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1931 for all the 83 cities, 
| the four week figure in 1932 being 757 as 











Jan. 23, 1932....867 ; April 18, 1931....671 
Dec. 26, 1931....770 | March 21, 1931... .606 
Nov. 28, 1931....820 | Feb. 21, 1931... .618 
Oct. 31, 1931....718 | Jan. 24, 1931....742 
Oct 3, 1931....723 | Dec. 27, 1930... .832 
Sept. 5, 1931....660 | Nov. 29, 1930... .815 
Aug. 8, 1931....677 | Nov. 1, 1930.... 
July 11, 1931....699 | Oct 4, 1930. 

June 13, 1931....633 | Sept. G, Tiere 
May 16, 1931....687 | Aug. 9, 1930.... 





For the 52-week periods ending Jan. 
| 23, 1932, and Jan. 24, 1931, the totals for 
all the cities were, respectively, 9,140 and 
|8,927 ech indicate a recent rate of 25.6 
per 100,000 population as against an earlier 
jrate of 25.5 or an increase of four-tenths 
|of 1 per cent in the rate during the year. 
| Four cities reported no deaths from au- 


The lat-| that as soon as these disturbing and un-|tomobile accidents for the last four weeks 


onth in Larger Cities 





, contrasted with 618 for the corresponding | 


| four weeks in 1931. 
| Consideri 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents, whether within the city 
| limits or outside, the lowest total (472) ap- 
pears for the four-week period ended Feb. 
| 23, 1929, and the highest (867) for the 
| four-week period ended Jan. 23, 1932. Even 
| if the number of deaths in Tampa, which 
dic not begin reporting until October, 
193, are excluded, the number of deaths 
during the last four weeks reported was 
greater than during any other similar pe- 
|riod since January, 1929. 
The total number of deaths reported 
|83 cities (only 82 cities prior to Oct. 
' 1930), four weeks ending: 








July 12, 1930....661 | Oct. 5, 1929... .768 
June 14, seen +a | Sept 7, 1929....727 
May 17, 1930....616 | Aug. 10, 1929....671 
April 19, 1930....627 | Juiy 13, 1929... .647 
|} March 22, 1930....588 | June 15, 1929....609 
| Feb. 22, 1930....575 | May 18, 1929... .589 
Jan. 25, 1930....664 | April 20, 1929. 542 
Dec. 28, 1929... .664 arch 23, 1929 53 
| Nov. 30, 1929....848 | Feb. 23, 1929....472 
| Nov. 2, 1929....850 | Jan 26, 1929... .624 


; ing period of 1931. 

| For the last four-week period reports 
|as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
| tomobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received irom all of the 83 
|cities reporting. In these cities dn this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 867 
but only -757 of these were due to acci- 


ter class of rates are low because elec-| certain factors are over commercial rates | while five cities reported no ceaths from|dents within city limits—IJssued by the 


tricity has to compete in industry with] will be revised on some reasonable basis. |! automobile accidents for the correspond-| Department of Commerce. 


tion insurance policy under the District | 
of Columbia Act, the total remuneration | 
| of employes of a restaurant owner includes | 


benefits under the act are based, include | 
the “reasonable value of board, rent, hous- | 


The State Superintendent of Public In- | 


by four-week periods since | 


w 


Need Not Agree 
To All Extensions 


Company Could Refuse to 
Link Extensive Systém 
With a Local Exchange, 
Court Holds 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
damages for private property appropriated 
for the use of such companies. Section 
782 provides a method for assessing dam- 
ages to private property and authorizes 
appeals as in the case of other internal 
improvements. 

The following section provides a pen- 
alty to be enforced against telegraph 
lines and companies if they refuse to re- 
ceive dispatches from any other telegraph 
line or to transmit the same with fidelity 
and without unreasonable delay. Section | 
8304, which includes telephone lines, ap- 
lies the penalty if such company “re-} 
uses to furnish equal facilities to the pub- 
lic to ali connecting lines for the trans- 
mission of communications in accordance 
with the nature of the business which it 
undertakes to carry on. * * *” 

Nothing is added by this section to the 
duty of telegraph and_ telephone com-| 
panies to furnish ual facilities to the 
public. Thus far, the statute has not 
been changed and is in strict harmony | 
with the common law. The words “con-| 
necting lines” are not defined by statute 
as is usual in the case of railways. As 
ordinarily understood, the language would 
mean two or more lines physically or 
otherwise connected for the purpose of, 
and so as to permit the ordinary joint 
use of their respective facilities. 


Differences in Facilities 


curately define legislative intent. The fa- 
| cilities of telegraph companies and tele- 
;|phone companies are wholly different. 
The one transmits messages by the aid 
of its own instrumentalities and agencies 
while the other accords the use of its 
facilities to the _—— for the purpose of 
;extending verbal communications. Two 
|or more telephone companies, or two or 
|more telegraph companies may unite their 
| facilities and become connecting lines, 

| A ene line must be one that has 
| united its facilities with some other person 
{or company engaged in the same business 
|or sustains such relations thereto as that 
they are, by reason thereof, capable oi 
carrying out and consummating the com- 
| _—o tendered. Only by a physical 


connection can this be accomplished by | 
| telephone. Whether we treat section 8304 


;as strictly penal in character, or other- 
wise, it dges not in clear and definite 
language, require the physical connection 
of telephone exchanges owned and op- 
|erated by separate entities. 

| The statute recognizes the presence otf 
|} connecting lines, but when given its most 
liberal construction, we find nothing 
therein which makes it obligatory upon 


one telephone company to physically con- | 


nect its facilities with another. 
|do effect physical connection, they are 
bound to furnish equal facilities to all. 
This exact question has arisen in other 
jurisdictions which involve statutes much 
more certain and definite than section 


If they 


8304, which are held not to require physi- | 


cal connection. Home Telephone Co. Vv. 
People’s Tel. & Tel. Co., supra; Home 
|Tel. Co. v. Sarcoxie Light & Tel. Co., 
supra; Clay County Co-op. Tel. Assn. v. 
|S. W. Bell Co., 190 Pac. (Kans.) 747; 
| Okla.-Ark. Tel. Co. v. S. W. Bell Co., 45 
Fed. (2nd Ser.) 995. 


Control of State 

Aside from the extension of the law 
—— to telegraph eompanies to tele- 
| phone companies, there is nothing in the 
|history of the statute that substantially 
|aids in the construction thereof. See in 
| this connection the following cases cited 
{by relators but which offered us no as- 
sistance: Iowa Union Tel. Co. v. Board of 
Equalization, 67 Iowa 250; Franklin v. N. 
W. Tel. Co., 69 Iowa 97; Chamberlain v. 
Iowa Tel. Co., 119 Iowa 619; Phelan Vv. 


It is difficult to aiways know and ac- | 


Telephone Lines Insurance Tax Rise 


|underwriting prefit basis. 


| them as insurance companies on the basis | 





Court Clarifies 
Mortgagee Right 
Under Fire Policy 


Nebraska Decision Grants 
Recovery by ‘Loss Pay- 
able’ Clause After Insured 
Parts With Title 


LINCOLN, NeEsrR., Feb. 3. 


A mortgagee, who, for his own benefit, 
|applied for fire insurance on a mortgaged 
automobile, disclosed the facts essential 
to underwriting, paid the premium and 
procured and retained a policy, all with- 
out the knowledge of the mortgagor, mer. 
|in a proper case, recover a loss in h 
own name under a loss-payable clause 
even though the mortgagor was named 
in the policy as the insured and had 
| parted with title to and possession of the 
jinsured car before it was burned. 

| This was the holding of the Nebraska 
| Supreme Court in the recent case of State 


Urged in New York 


Increased Rates on Premiums 
Recommended by State 
Commission 


Atpany, N. Y., Feb. 3.| 

A majority of the New York State Com- 
mission for the Revision of the Tax Laws 
favors fixing the tax rate on insurance 
premiums at 1.75 per cent for life com- 
panies and 2 per cent for other types of 


insurance companies now taxed below 
that rate, according to part one of the 
Commission’s report which has just been 
made public. The proposal does not affect 
marine insurance which is taxed on an 


“The proposed new rates will result in 
the imposition of premium taxes more 
nearly in conformity with those levied in 
other States,” the report stated. “In the 
case of life insurance companies, for ex- 
ample, only four States (Connecticut, | 
Louisiana, Nevada and New Jersey) im- 
pose lighter taxes than New York. For 
the country as a whole, in 1928, total in- 
surance taxes, licenses, fees, etc., amounted 
to 1.74 per cent of life insurance pre- 
miums.” 


Credit Co. v. National Old Line Life In- 
Another change recommended unani-| surance Co. 
mously by the Commission is to place} The circumstances of the transaction 


title and mortgage insurance companies|evidenced an independent contract be- 
under article 9-a of the tax Iaw, the cor-| tween the insurer and the mortgagee, the 
poration franchise tax, instead of taxing | court said. 

| “Conditions terminating the insurance 
|in the event of a transfer of title or of an 
additional lien apply to mortgagor,” said 
| the —. “the owner who had power 
to sell or incumber the property, not 
mortgagee. The mutual intention of in- 
surer and mortgagee to enter into an in- 
dependent contract insuring the latter’s 
interest in the automobile is shown by 
their executed writings in the light of 
surrounding circumstances, and conse- 
quently plaintiff was not required to re- 
sort to equity for a decree reforming the 
| policy by inserting therein the name of 
| plaintiff as the insured to the extent of 


of gross insurance premium income. The 
Commission estimates this would increase 
the yield $700,000 in a normal year and 
$400,000 in the year 1932-1933. 


Court Ruling Asked 
Ordering Packers to 








Sell Rail Securities 


Department of Justice in 
Petition Says Swift and 
Morris Interests Have Not 
Disposed of Shares 

Proceedings to compel the disposition 


of stocks in public stockyard companies 
and stockyard terminal railroads by Swift 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





& Company and Nelson Morris have been 


issued, whch follows in full text: 
The Attorney General 


of Columbia to — trustees to take 
the custody of stocks 


bidden to hold under the provisions of 


1920. 
Modification of Decree 


for modification of the consent decrec. 
the District Supreme Court, a year ago, 
}entered an order modifying the decree in 
one particular to permit the defendants 
to deal at wholesale in groceries and 
other unrelated lines. At the same time 
the court denied the request that the de- 
fendants be permitted to own stocks in 
stockyard terminal railroads, and the de- 
fendants were directed to dispose of those 
| Stocks held by them within a year. 

The Armour defendants have disposed 
of their stockyard interests, The Swift 
defendants, alleging their inability to find 
a purchaser for their stock, have peti- 
tioned the court for a further extension 
of; time; and Nelson Morris has filed a 
separate petition asking that the decree 
be modified so as to permit him to hold 
his stock. In answer to these petitions 
the Government objected to any fur- 
ther extension and asked that trustees 
be appointed. 


as we many times have observed, why an 
applicant in the Patent Office should not 





Boone Gas Co., 147 Iowa 626; Huffman v. 
Tel. Co., 143 Iowa 590. ; 
That eens companies are quasi 
|pudlic in character and subject to the 
}control of the State as are other similar 
| corporations, there can be no doubt. Re- 
| lator concedes that section 8304 of, and in 
| itself, is not sufficient to require physical 
;}connection. Section 783 of the Code of 
1851 recognized the duty of common car- 
| riers to furnish equal facilities to the pub- 
|lic and made the failure on the part of 
}/such companies to observe the same 
|grounds for subjecting them to the pen- 
|alty of forfeiting their rights. 
We are unable to construe section 8304 
jand related statutes even by the most 
liberal interpretation so as to give them 


pellant to permit physical connection with 


The question is for the Legislature. ‘ 

It follows that the judgment and decree 
of the court below must be and it is re- 
versed. 


and Grimm, JJ., concur. 








|Limitations Are Defined 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


volving the patentee Sachs and the ap- 
ellant in this case. As clearly appears 


7 of appellant’s brief in his ‘companion 
application, Serial No. 637082, which is 


sioner gave the claims of the Sachs pat- 


tion to sustain their validity. 

| “When so construed he held that Hor- 
ton could not make the claims involved 
because he did not have a service and 
meter testing switch block as a combined 
structure. In the instant case the claims 
are the claims of an application and in 
order to be allowable they should dis- 
|tinguish in some patentable respect from 
the prior art. It is not seen that the 
Commissioner’s decision on appellant’s 
right to make the claim of the Sachs 


question presented in this proceeding.” 
Patentability Not Involved 

We perceive no error of law in this 
statement. The question of patentability 
was not involved in the interference and 
there was no adjudication upon it. The 
fundamental issue there was the ques- 
tion of priority and the case turned upon 
the ancillary issue of Horton’s right to 
make the counts. These counts were 
claims of a patent to Sachs, and Horton 
in that proceeding was doubtless held 
|bound by the meaning intended by the 
patentee, under the doctrine of cases 
such as Drey v. Peiler, 53 App. D. C. 35, 
37. where it was held that Peiler’s dis- 
closure 
“does not come within the rule of con- 
struction that, where counts are taken 
from the claims of a patent, the one 
copying the claims is bound by the mean- 
ing intended by the patentee.” 

Here the issue is that of patentability 
;over the prior art cited; the claims be- 
|fore us were not copied from a patent 
|but are original to the applications in- 
| volved, and we are unable to discern any 
lsound reason why they should not be 
given the broadest interpretation of which 
they are reasonably susceptible. In the 
case of In re Carr, 54 App. D. C. 270, the 
court said: 

“After a patent has issued, and it no 
longer is possible for the patentee to con- 
trol the phraseology of his claims, the 
courts will so interpret them, if possible, 
as to protect him; but there is no reason, 





the effect sought, that is of requiring ap- | 


its facilities by the Incorporated company. | 


Wacner, C. J., ALBERT, Mor.LING, KINDIG | 
On Patent Appeal Cases, 


in the quoted portions contained on page | 


also before us for decision, the Commis- | 


jent there involved a limited interpreta- | 


draw his claims to cover his 
}vention only. For this reason. we have 
uniformly ruled that claims will be given 
the broadest interpretation of which they 
reasonably are suscepfible. This rule is a 
reasonable one and tends not only to 
protect the real invention but to prevent 
needless litigation after the patent has 
issued.” 
Authorities Discussed 

We have given careful study 
well prepared briefs of appellant, and have 
examined the several authorities therein 


to the | 


” | 966,261, according to Mr. Ott. 
initiated in the Supreme Court of the| ments during the period have aggregated 
District of Columbia by the Department | $45,274,803, with additional loss reserves 
of Justice, according to a statement just | of $18,151,746, making the total losses 
| $63,426,549. 
on Saturday) been 4.23 per cent of earned premiums, 
asked the Supreme Court of the District | Mr, Ott reported. 


its interests as mortgagee.” 


West Virginia Files Report 
On Compensation Fund 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 3. 
At the close of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, the State workmen’s com- 
pensation fund had assets of $19,104,466, 
liabilities of $18,982,727 and a surplus of 
$121,739, the State Compensation Com- 
missioner, Lee Ott, has just reported. 
Total income of the fund during the 
18 years of its operation has been $65,- 
Loss pay- 


Administrative expense has 


A total of 36,321 industrial accidents 


in public stockyard | were reported during the last fiscal year 
companies and stockyard terminal rail- | by subscribers to the fund. During the 
roads owned by the Swift defendants and) preceding year 41,905 accidents had been 
Nelson Morris which the latter are for- | reported. 


In the last fiscal year the subscribers 


the Packers Consent Decree of Feb. 27,| reported 215,495 employes whose earnings 


| aggregated $266,208,042. In the year ended 


actual in- | 


June 30, 1930, the subscribers reported 237,- 


Following hearings on petitions of the | 966 employes whose earnings totaled $323,- 
Swift and Armour groups of defendants | 094,343. 





Studies of Utility’s Charges 
Begun in 20 Indiana Cities 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 3. 


Following the issuance of a temporary 
injunction by the Federal district court 
egainst an interlocutory order of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for a reduction of 
2 per cent in the electric rates of the 
Indiana General Service Co. at Marion, 
the Commission has ordered 20 separate 
investigations of the company’s rates in 
as many other communities served by it, 

In ordering an immediate reduction of 
rates in Marion, pending a /valuation of 
the utility property, the Commission took 
judicial notice of the economic depression 
and the “startling decline” in the prices 
of labor and material entering into the 
construction of electric plants. 

The company applied to the Federal 
court for an injunction on the ground 
that the rates would be confiscatory. 





* 








RONCERVERTE, 
by. Va. 


|cited, such as Blackford v. Wilder, 28 | Near 
App. D. C. 535; In re Dement, 1920 
C. D. 171; In re Marconi, 38 App. D. C. 


286; In re Henderson, 50 App. D. C. 191, 
and numerous others, but we are unable 
to agree that the reasoning of any of the 
citea cases is applicable to the particular 
state of facts here appearing. 


White Sulphur 
Springs. C &O 
Railroad shops. 


There can be no question, we think, A , 
but that had there been no interference Manufacturing 
| proceeding there could not be a serious. 
contention that appellant's claims now —lumber, flour, 


under discussion should be allowed over 
the cited Sachs’ patents. The decisions 
|of the examiner make specific application 
|of the respective references to such claims 
of the respective applications. That, when 
the claims are given the broad interpreta- 
tion, the references do anticipate them, 


feed. Dairying 
and live stock. 





is not seriously questioned. We are un- One of 
able, therefore, to see wherein the appli- 2500 communities 
cations of appellant are patentable, or folk 
wherein any doctrine of res adjudicata or [OO FLORIDA served OY 


stare decisis 
them so. 

Such claims as were not distinctly and 
|clearly anticipated by the Sachs paterts 
(considering the cross reference in No. 
1181483 to the application which matured 
into patent No. 1170112) are obviously an- 
ticipated, we think, by Horton's patent 
1338180. 

It is not deemed essential to lengthen 
this oninion by repeating or attempting 
to paraphrase the technical discussions of 
|the examiner. Reference may be had to 
| these for a full understanding of the sub- 
| ject matter of the several disclosures 
| The decisions of the Board of Appeals 
in both cdses, 2827 and 2826, are afhrmed. 


is applicable to render 





patent has any particular bearing on the —— — 


THE NEW HUPMOBILE 
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Railroad Counsel ‘Substitute Bill for Relief Work 
Offered by Minority Senators 


‘Loans to States and Federal Program of Road 
Building Would Be Provided 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Advocates Repeal 
Of Valuation Law 


Need for Fixing Values of 
Carriers Should Be Elimi- 
nated With Recapture 
Clause, A. P. Thom Says 


Absolute repeal of the valuation sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act as 
well as the “recapture” provision was ad- 
vocated Feb. 3 by Alfred P. Thom, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Association of Rail- 


way Executives dufing continued hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House on two 
bills. (H. R. 7116 and H. R. 7117.) 

The bills, which are of an alternative 
nature, cover recommendations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative 
to amending the Interstate Commerce Act 
to the extent of repealing, retroactively, 
the “recapture clause,” and eliminating 
“fair value” as the base for determining 
the Nation’s freight rate structure. The 
bills. as drafted by the Commission, also 
would amend section 19a (the valuation 
section) to the extent of relieving the 
Commission from determining values as 
of given dates, and substituting therefor 
the provision that the values be brought 
up to date when needed by the adding of 
cost of additions and betterments to rail 
properties to date. 


Repeal of Valuation Clause Urged 


Mr. Thom told the Committee that he 
would go even further than the Commis- 
sion, and repeal section 19a in its entirety. 
He said that with repeal of the “recap- 
ture” clause, as contemplated in both 
bills, the need for valuation has been 
eliminated. , 

He said the Valuation Act was written 
into the law because of the belief in some 
quarters that the railroads were loaded 
with “watered securities.” This fallacy, 
he said, had been exploded now. ; 

Representaive Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kans., asked Mr. Thom how the _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could au- 
thorize the issuance by the carriers of 
new securities if it was not authorita- 
tively advised of the applicant railroad’s 
value. Mr. Thom replied that it was not 
necessary to use the methods of the Com- 
mission to ascertain the value of a rail 
p.2perty for purposes of determining its 
ability to borrow money. He said the Com- 
mission could ascertain the value of the 
road in the same manner as the money 
ender, and would have complete access 
to the road’s accounts. 


Criticizes Valuation Methods 


The railroads’ representative’ asserted 
that he could not subscribe to the Com- 
mission’s idea of continuing the valuation 
of carriers in the manner proposed in 
H. R. 7117, since the Commission uses 
methods in arriving at values which no 
railroad can accept. \ 

He added that because of the present 
depressed condition of the country, rail- 
road executives are visiting the Commis- 
sion to ask for a moratorium on valuation 
to cut down expenses incident thereto, 
and that many are asking a vacation on 
taxes as well. 

Representative Nelson 








ap.) of Au- 
gusta, Me., asserted that he thought that 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vided that valuation is the base of rate 
making, and that to eliminate valuation 
would make rates fixed by the Commis- 
sion illegal. 

Mr. Thom replied that he was not sug- 
gesting elimination of valuation as the 
constitutional protection of the railroads 
against confiscation, but only that the 
Commission be relieved from the duty of 
making valuations. He said valuation can 
only be resorted to when a carrier be- 
lieves that its rates are so low as to con- 
stitute confiscation of its properties by 
an agent of Government, and that in that 
case it would be up to the carrier to 
prove its contentions. 

The suggestion made by John E. Ben-: 
ton for the State Commissions, that a 
return be made to the “old Constitutional 
rule” that the Commission be permitted 
broad discretionary powers in arriving at 
“just and reasonable” rates without any 
vate-making formula, was opposed by Mr. 
Thom. . 

He said some provision should be in- 
serted in the law which would guarantee 
to the railroads that their credit be main- 
tained at sufficient level to attract cap- 
ital. He approved the three elements or 
“criteria” which the Commission put into 
H. R. 7117, which would, first, make nec- 
essary consideration of the present and 
prospective transportation needs of the 
roads in fixing “just and reasonable” 
rates, second, the maintenance of carrier 
credit, and, third, the necessity that serv- 
ice be furnished at the lowest possible 
lawful rates consistent with the mainte- 
nance of an adequate transportation 
system, 


Asks Declaration of Policy 

The railroads would be satisfied with 
a substitute, he said, if Congress does not 
approve the three elements, which would 
provide for rates which would insure the 
maintenance of an adequate and efficient 
transportation system, in the public in- 
terest. He said that the carriers desired 








a “clear declaration by Congpess” of a 
policy that rates be fixed by the Govern- 
ment at such a level as to assure the 
— an adequate and efficient transpor- 
ation service, and he could not see why 
such a declaration should not be included 
in the bills under consideration by the 
Committee. 

Representative Garber 
Enid, Okla. asked Mr. Thom if the 
railroads would not use the “railroad 
credit clause” as a justification for in- 
creased freight rates, at any time they 
sought for such an advance. He asked if 
the Commission, in such a case, would not 
be forced to consult with the financial 
interests in Wall Street, which are in back 
of the railroads. Mr. Thom asked, by way | 
of reply, what objection there could be; 
to the Commission consulting those “from 
whom the railroads get their money.” 

He said, “this is a practical world.” The 
railroads, he continued, cannot stand still 


(Rep.), of 





and’ keep abreast of the needs of the pub- 
lic, but must continually borrow money | 
to accomplish improvements to their | 
properties in the public interest. | 

In connection with the suggestion of | 
some interests that “pooling of rates” to 
enable strong roads to help the weaker 
is not resorted to sufficiently by the rail- 
roads at this time, Mr. Thom said that! 
such pooling should never be resorted to 
without the assent of each carrier in- 
volved. He said there was a serious ques- 
tion as to the limit of power in taking 
earnings from one carrier for the benefit 
of the other if the first is not earning a 
“fair return” on the value of its properties. | 

Mr. Thom will continue his testimony 
during the hearings on Feb. 4. 





Newsprint Production 


Fell Off During 1931 


Newsprint production in the United 
States last year amounted to 1,157,497 
tons, as against 1,282,372 tons in 1930, 
according to figures from the Newsprint 
Service Bureau made available Feb. 3 by 
the Department of Commerce. Stocks on 
hand Dec. 31 amounted to 32,709 tons, 
eeneared with 32,061 tons on Dec. 31, 





The foliowing additional information | 
Was supplied: 








tention of the authors of the legislation 
to make “a complete case so that the 
country may know the facts.” 

“This legislation presents a fundamental 
issue,” he added. “It may be postponed. 
but it can not be evaded by a timid and 
reluctant Congress. - 

“If Senators admit their willingness to 


see children and women and men starve} 


under conditions for which those people 
are blameless, a new and black chapter 
will have been written in American his- 
tory. 

“I am not now challenging the sin- 


cerity of all here who oppose Federal re- | 
However, I make bold to say with-| 
out qualification that they fail to repre-| 


lief. 


sent not only the standards of America’s 
most glorious records, but also the sol- 
emn constitutional obligations imposed on 
every member of this body. 

“Today’s drive against Federal relief in 
cooperation with the States is well cal- 
culated to delay, and, if possible, prevent 
the preservation of American morale and 
faith in government, and the conserva- 
tion of the infinitely valuable good will, 
strength, even the lives of countless men, 
women and children, of our common 
country. 

“Let any devious course of delay be 
adopted, and this Senate will have made 
a record which will irreparably stain its 
reputation. More than 100 years ago, 
America rang with Pinckney’s flaming 


cent for tribute!’ If, following the legis- 
lative record it has already made in this 
session, this body refuses to admit the 
| justice of this pending legislation, which 
is grounded in well-established and con- 
stitutional precedents, and firmly safe- 
guarded against abuse, a new slogan of 
sinister significance and far-reaching con- 
sequences will be heard in America. 


Says Local Agencies 


Are Overwhelmed 

“That slogan, I fear, will be: ‘Billions 
for big business, but no mercy for man- 
kind. Billions in doles from the peoples’ 
taxes for bankers, railroad executives and 
financial institutions through government 
in business and finance corporations, but 
not one Federal cent for humanity.’ ” 

“Of course, what I am saying is based 
on certain assumptions. They are these: 
That the lives of countless American 
| citizens, without fault of their own, are 
today as definitely in danger as if men- 
aced by flood, famine, fire and earthquake; 


splendid earlier responses of private char- 
ity are breaking down far and near under 
the impact of overwhelming human need; 
and that there is at this hour no stabiliz- 
ing factor fit to cope with the overwhelm- 
| ing emergency, except the Federal Govern- 
ment acting in cooperation with States, 
counties, municipalities, with individual 
' contributions and other local forces and 





sentence: ‘Millions for defense, but not one agencies.” 


Text of 


The minority’s substitute unemployment 
relief bill (S. 3405) follows in full text: 


S. 3045. Amendment (in the nature of a 
substitute). Intended to be proposed by 
Messrs. Black, Walsh of Montana, and Bulk- 
ley, to the bill (S. 3045) to provide for co- 
operation by the Federal Government with 
the several States in relieving the hardship 
and suffering. caused by unemployment, and 
for other purposes, viz.: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and 
thereof the following: 

That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$375,000,000 (one-third of which shall be 
immediately available), for the purpose of 
the construction and reconstruction of 
highways under the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented. Such amount shall be 
in addition to any amounts heretofore au- 
thorized to be appropriated for such pur- 
poses, but not more than _ $125,000,000 
thereof shall be expended in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932. 

+ > 


insert in lieu 


SEC. 2. The sums appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization contained in section 1 
shall, from time to time, be apportioned by 
the Secretary of Agriculture among the sev- 
eral States in the manner provided by sec- 
tion 21 of the Federal Highway Act, as 
amended, and shall be available for expend- 
iture upon highway projects approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in the same 
manner as other funds appropriated for 
carrying out the provisions of such Act; 
except that no part of such amounts ap- 
portioned to any State need be matched by 
State funds, and except that such amounts 
may be expended upon highways, streets, or 
bridges within the limits of municipalities 
without regard to the limitations contained 
in the Federal Highway Act, as amended, 
upon construction within municipalities. 
The work on highways shall be done in such 
manner as to use the maximum amount of 
human labor consistent with economy, and 
preference ingemployment shall be given to 
the unemployed. When the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds that any highway project 
approved by him in any State has been 
constructed or reconstructed in compliance 
with the plans and specifications relating 
thereto, he shall cause to be paid the proper 
authorities of the State, out of amounts 
appropriated pursuant to this Act, an 
amount equal to the total cost of such 
project, and may, in his discretion, from 
time to time make such payments on such 
construction or reconstruction as the same 
progresses; but the total amount so paid to 
the State shall not exceed the amount ap- 
portioned to that State as hereinbefore pro- 


vided. 
++ + 

SEC. 3. There is also hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $375,000,000, 
one-third of which shall be immediately 
available, for allocation to the several States 
in the manner hereinafter provided. Not 
more than $125,000,000 of this amount shall 
- ——— in the fiscal year ending June 


* «+ + 

SEC. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to deduct from amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to section 3 of this Act so 
much as may be necessary for administra- 
tive expenses incurred hereunder and the 
balance of the amounts so appropriated 
shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the proportion which their popu- 
lation bears to the total population of the 
States of the United States according to the 
Fifteenth Decennial Census. Such appor- 
tionment shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury within 10 days after an ap- 
propriation has been made under the au- 
thority of this Act and he shall immediately 
certify to the Governors of the several States 
the amount apportioned to each State. The 


Writers and Publishers Ask 
Sixty-year Copyrights 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
register to whoever they please. He asked 
Mr. Mackaye and other witnesses during 
the day if they agreed with that and they 
said they did. 
Long Copyright Term Suggested 

Mr. Mackaye referred to the possibility 
of an author forgetting the time of expira- 
tion of an original copyright on his work, 
and said if there could be a flat term of 
say 60 years it would enable an author to 
feel that his work is being protected for 
his own and his children’s and his grand- 
children’s sake and at the expiration 
of that flat period the work would go to 
the domain of the public. 

Lyman Beecher Stowe, author of four 
books and a magazine writer and lecturer, 


said his grandmother, Harriet Beecher | 
Stowe, wrote the best selling book in 
American history, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


and he estimated that between 10,000,000 
and 11,000,000 copies of the book have 
been sold. 


Mr. Stowe testified that while Harriet 


Beecher Stowe received a royalty of 10 per | 
cent on the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 copies 


of the book sold in this country she re- 
ceived nothing from the 7,000,000 or 8,- 
000,000 copies sold abroad and nothing 
from the dramatization of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 
Favored by Publishing House 
Mr. Bissell for Harpers said the inter- 


lest of that publishing concern is like that 
jof a hundred other publishers in this 


country, and that they believe in three 


;things proposed by the authors and the 
|other witnesses for the authors’ protec- 
| tion, namely, 


the authors to own the 
copyrights on their works, that they be 
able to give a clear title to an assignee 
and that the authors be helped in getting 
foreign markets for their productions. 
Frederick C. Melcher, as chairman of 
the publishers committee, said the United 
States has become the leading nation in 
exporting literary and artistic works. He 
told of American publishers protecting 


| their books abroad by offering 200 copies 


Canadian newsprint production aggre-;of them in London at a cost of about 
gated 2,220,775 short tons last year, as |$25, which protects the authors, he said. 


against 2,504,147 tons the previous year. | 


A complete copyright term of 56 years 


Canadian stocks at the close of 1931 were|from time of registration was advocated 


reater than a year before, amounting to 
214 tons, compared with 36,777 tons. 


by Mr. Melcher, but he also suggested that 
the copyright should vest in the author 





the Bill 


amounts so apportioned to any State shall 
be available for payment to and expenditure 
by such State, for the purposes of this Act, 
until the expiration of two years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


+ + 

SEC. 5. Payments to the States of the 
amounts so apportioned shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but no such 
payment shall be made to any State until 
the Governor thereof has submitted a re- 
quest for such payment to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, accompanied by a statement 
that the amount so requested is necessary 
for emergency relief in such State and can 
not be obtained either from public or pri- 
vate sources. At the time of making any 
such request the Governor shall agree that 
he will make the reports provided by section 
6 and shall also state that he will recom- 
mend to the Legislature of his State and 
also to the people thereof such action as 
may be necessary and appropriate, to insure 
the repayment to the United States of all 
amounts received by the State pursuant to 
such request. The Governor shall also in- 
clude in his statement an estimate of the 
amount required for such relief and a list 
of the agencies within the State by which 
the amount requested will be administered. 
No such payment shall be in excess of the 
amount shown by such estimate to be re- 
quired nor in excess of one-half of the total 
amount apportioned to the State as herein 
provided. Additional requests may be made 
from time to time until the State has re- 
ceived the full amount to which it is en- 
titled under such apportionment, but a pe- 
riod of at least 90 days shall elapse between 
successive requests: Provided, that in States 
where no state-wide board of charities ex- 
ists, the amounts allotted to such States 
shall be distributed by the action of the 
State board constituted for controlling the 
financial affairs of such State. 

SEC. 6. Reports shall be made by the Gov- 
ernor of each State to which a payment 
is made pursuant to this Act, quarterly, to 
the President and to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives (or the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, if those bodies are not 
in sessian) and each such report shall show 
the total amount of the payments so made 
during the period covered by the report and 
the purposes for which the amounts re- 
ceived by the State were expended. Such 
reports shall, when submitted, be printed 
as public documents. 


+ + + 

SEC. 7. Sections 3 to 8, inclusive, of this 
Act shall be construed as intending to se- 
cure to the several States control of the 
administration of this Act within their re- 
spective territorial limits, subject only to 
the provisions and purposes of this Act. 
Relief shall be administered within each 
State under rules and regulations adopted 
by the State authorities : 


+ + + 

SEC. 8. As used in this Act, the term 
“emergency relief” means relief in the form 
of money or commodities furnished to per- 
sons in their abode or habitation, or in 
shelters for the transient and homeless, 
or in the form of wages or other compen- 
sation for work furnished on the basis 
of need, and made necessary by reason .of 
the emergency growing out of unemploy- 
ment or other adverse economic conditions 
over and above the usual and ordinary ex- 
penditures for such relief, but not includ- 
ng old-age pensions under special acts, or 
ae aid under special acts to mothers for 
the care of dependent children, or relief to 
veterans under special acts. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill 
to authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction of rural post roads in the sev- 
eral States for the purpose of furnishing 
employment and thereby relieving the hard- 
ship and suffering caused by the existing 
depression, and to provide for cooperation 
by the Federal Government with the several 
States in relieving the hardship and suf- 
fering caused by unemployment, and for 
other purposes.” 


Hause Group Studies 
Two Postal Measures 


E. A. Meeks, of Nicholls, Ga., national 
president of the National League of Dis- 
trict Postmasters, and C. P. Franciscus, 
of Washington, D. C., president of the 
United National Association of Post Of- 
fice Clerks of the United States, advocated 
and H. R. Nichol, Deputy Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, opposed legisla- 


50 per cent of box rent collections to pay 
Feb. 3 before a House Post Office sub- 


committee, 


The bill (H. R. 4602) is sponsored by 
| Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Under present law, all col- 





|lections for box rents in post offices go| 


| to the Federal Government. 
Mr. Meeks said the cost to the Gov- 
| ernment would be about $800,000 annually, 


| while Mr. Nichol said it would amount to 
$1,000,000. 


| CH. R. 142) designed to prevent salary re- 
ductions in the cases of postmasters in 
1932, 1933 and 1934 in view of reduced 
post office receipts. The latter bill, ac- 
| cording to Charles F. Trotter, of the Post 
Office Department, would cost the Govern- 
ment $691,000 for the present fiscal year. 





the moment the work is created in the 
author’s mind. 


Dr. Solberg said a great advance in the 


United States entering into the interna- 
tional copyright union in order to assure 
international copyright protection for 
‘Americans. 

Miss Silcox, of New York, as representa- 
tive of the Authors League of America, 
said, among other things, that for years 
this country has been unable to enter 
into a treaty with foreign governments 
along these lines because of the manu- 
facturing clause in the present copyright 


objections of printers. She obtained per- 
mission for the Wage Earners Protective 
Association to file a brief about their 
attitude. 

Mr. McClure told of the Department of 
| State functions in treaty making and o? 
the Rome convention of 1928 which would 
have to be dealt with in respect to inter- 
national copyright protection. 


0 





that local and State agencies and the) 


tion to let third-ciass postmasters take | 


for their own equipment, at a hearing | from Milwaukee to Minnesota transfer. 


Mr. Nichol also opposed the Bacon bill | 


field of copyright could be made by the! 


law here which has been attributed to! 
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and Secretary of Highway 
Commission of Louisiana 


Of Properties of 
j| Utility Explained 





National Electric Power Co. 


Property Than Subsidia- 


ries, Examiner Testifies 


Examination of the balance sheet ac- 
counts of National Electric Power Com- 
pany, a member of the Insull group of 
public utility holding companies, showed 
| that on Sept. 30, 1930,,the company car- 
| ried the properties of its subsidiaries at 
| $3,487,442 in excess of the value at which 
they were carried on books of the sub- 
sidiaries, the Federal Trade Commission 
| was told at a hearing Feb. 3 in its general | 
| inquiry into power and gas utilities. 

This excess amount was based on the 
| appraised value of National subsidiaries’ 
| property over the value as carried by the 
| Subsidiaries and is reflected on the asset | 
'side of National’s balance sheet as “Ex- 
cess of Appraised Value of Subsidiary 
| Properties Over Their Book Value,” which | 
}is offset on the liability side by “Capital 
|Surplus—Property Appraisal,” Aaron J.| 
| Hughes, examiner, testified. 

Excess Appraisals | 

Mr. Hughes stated that the original! 
amount of this excess appraisal was $9,-| 
311,195, which was at the end of 1925,| 
the year in which National was organized. | 
As individual companies were disposed 
of or as the subsidiaries took up the 
appraised figures in their accounts, how- 
ever, the amounts entered in the accounts 
of National for the excess appraisals were 
canceled by reductions in the asset and 
capital surplus accounts. This left the 
figure of $3,487,442 relating to the Cum- 
berland County Power and Light Com- 
pany, which had not recorded the ex- 
cess carried by National, he explained. 
_The appraisal values listed in the Na- 
tional books, the examiner testified, were 
based on engineering appraisals made 
after the subsidiaries were acquired and 
represented construction cost new. 

Summarizing the company’s financial 
operations from its organization in 1925 to 
Sept. 30, 1930, the examiner showed that 
the main source of income was received 
form dividends on common stocks of sub- 
sidaries and that these aggregated $11, 
211,297 or approximately 64 per cent of the 
total income and suplus additions. 


Sale of Properties 

Profits on sale of securities and pro- 
perties totaled $5,535,775 and represented 
31.5 per cent of total income. The ex- 
aminer stated that the bulk of this profit 
was made on sales to subsidiaries and to 
Middle West Utilities Company, which 
controls National, and comprised 24 per 
cent of the recorded cost of $22,443,105 of 
securities and properties sold. 

Analysis of inter-company contributions, 
| it was set forth, showed that National 
received from Middle West in 1928 con- 
tributions of $880,000, of which $805,000 
was to be paid to New England Pub- 


F. W. RAGGIO 


Bate ROUGE, La., Feb. 3.—Ap- 
pointed to membership on the State 
Highway Commission, F. W. Raggio has 
also been designated as secretary of 
the Commission. He recently resigned 
as a member of the State Tax Commis- 
sion. 








Rulings Aeiaitvell 
In Railway Finance 
And Rate Petitions 


Reports Filed by Examiners 
On Pending Applications 
For Rate Reparations Are 
Made Public by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 3 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and examiners’ pro- 
posed reports in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 

rappin. Paper: Wo. 23799.—California 
rruit Dresving Mills, Inc., v. Great North- 
ern Railway. Rates on fruit wrapping paper, 
in carloads, from Pomona, Calif., to certain 
destinations in Oregon and Washington 
found not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 

Reparation denied. 





In River Project 





House Passes Bill to Modify 
_ Plans on’ Willamette 
In Oregon 


The House on Feb. 3 passed the bill | 


|(H. R. 7248) authorizing modification of 


Placed Higher Value on} 


the existing project for the Willamette 


River between Oregon City and Portland, 
Oreg. The vote was 121 ayes and 3 nays. 

The River and Harbor Act of July 3, 
1930, adopted a project for the 13-mile 
stretch of the Willamette River lying 
between the two cities under which was 
provided a channel 8 feet deep and 150: 
feet wide from the foot of Cedar Island 
to Oregon City, and a channel 8 feet 
deep and 200 feet wide between the foot 
of Cedar Island and Portland, according 
to the Committee report. , 

It was estimated that the cost of this 
work would be $200,000, and the law pro- 
vided that local interests contribute! 
$50,000 toward the cost, it was stated. 

Because a subsequent report from the 
Army engineers shows that the benefits 
from increased power at a dam at Wil- 
lamette Falls, located on the project, will 
not be as great as contemplated, it was 
recommended that the existing project 
remain unchanged, but that the provision 
requiring local interests to pay $50,000 in 
support of the first cost of the improve- 
ment be waived, the report says. 


Mandatory Provision 
Of Parachutes Asked 


In Passenger Planes 





Measure Introduced by Rep-| 
resentative Celler’ Would | 
Compel Equipment on) 
Commercial Aircraft 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

well as several other countries, including 
many of South America, have adopted 
them. Wise civilian fliers, trained in the 
military traditions of aviation, nearly al- 
ways wear them. Their use on the part 
of pilots flying the air mail in this coun- 
try (without passengers) is mandatory and 
the lives of several of them have been 
saved. 

The wise passenger should think of fire 
hazard, motor failure, structural weak- 
ness, propeller breakage, fog, high wind, 
collision, lack of fuel, and control failure, 
and demand parachutes before he rides in 
any plane. Ships at sea are compelled 
to provide life-preservers and other de- 
vites for the saving of human life. The 
commercial operator of airplanes will 
argue that parachutes will scare away 
passengers. 

Marine Safety Devices 


Is Designated as Member Book Valuation . Change Ap P roved Baltimore Line 


Planned to Carry 
Freight to Havre 





House Committee Is Told 
Privilege of Port Was 
Contemplated at Time 
Contract Was Signed 





J. W. Von Herbulis, manager of the Ship 
Sales Division of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, who took part in the initial 
negotiations and the drawing of the con- 


more Mail Steamship Company, told the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Fisheries, on Feb. 3, that the 
use of the Havre, France, port for freight 
purpose by the Baltimore Line was cone 
templated when the contract was granted. 


At the same hearing, Chauncey G. 
Parker, general counsel of the Shipping 
Board, who approved the contract before 
it was granted, suggested that the con- 
troversy between the Baltimore company 
and the America-France Line regarding 
the use of the Havre port for freight pur- 
poses may be cleared up by defining the 
type of freight each company might carry 
to and from the French port. (Previous 
testimony relative to the controversy ap- 
peared in the issues of Feb. 2 and 3). 


Advised Letting of Contract 


Mr. Von Herbulis read to the Commit- 
tee a memorandum which had been ad- 
dressed to the Shipping Board by a vice 
president of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion durifg the negotiations previous to 
the granting of the contract, in which 
it was stated that although the American- 
France Line’s Havre business would be 
affected by granting the contract to the 
Baltimore line, = advised that the con- 
tract be grantec. 

Mr. Von Herbulis also read to the Com- 
mittee a letter of the late John R. Gor- 
don, former president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, to the Shipping Board, 
in which it was recommended that the 
Baltimore Line be given a route from 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore to Ham-~ 
burg, Bremen, with privileges of stopping 
at French Atlantic and Chanfiel ports. 
The Board, he said, adopted a resolution 
approving the recommendations in Mr. 
Gordon’s letter, and the contract was 
drawn up in accordance with the Board’s 
resolution. 

“I do not see that the contract differs 
from the previous negotiations,” Repre- 
sentative Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., 
stated. “Apparently, everyone was in ac~- 
cord to give the Baltimore line the right 
to stop at French Atlantic and Channel 
ports,” Mr. Von Herbulis agreed. 

Privilege of Port 

“Was it not contemplated during the 
negotiations that the Baltimore Line was 
to have the privilege of stopping at the 
French ports to carry freight to and from 
them?” Representative Johnson (Dem.), 


tract for the establishment of the Balti-: 


Canned Fruits: No, 21122.— Stokely 
Brothers & Company v. Aberdeen & Rock- | 
fish Railroad. Rates on canned fruits and | 





lic Service Company for flood damages in 
New Hampshire and Vermont and $75,000 
to the same company for purchase of 


In answer I might say that parachutes 
can be put in planes much more unob- 


of Marshali, Mo., asked. 
“It was,” answered Mr. Von Herbulis. 
Mr. Parker pointed out that it is the 


vegetables, including catsup, sauer 


properties by New England subsidiaries. 


The New England company recorded the 
amounts received from National as “do- 


sauerkraut juice, in carloads, from New 
Sevierville and Tellico Plains, Tenn., to des- 


tinations in North and South Carolina, | nated surplus”, the examiner said, and 
—, not unreasonable. Complaint dis- during 1928 contributed $200,000 to its 
missed. 


subsidiaries for flood losses. “It appears 
that no further contributions were made 
from the $880,000,” he testified. | 

The examiner stated that earnings of | 
the National Electric Power Company 
alone trom 1926 to Sept. 30, 1930, showed 
a rate of return averaging 8.49 per cent 
}on the investment, including apprecia- 
| tions, and of 9.88 per cent, excluding ap- 
preciations. The highest rate of return, 
including appreciation, was in 1928 and 
|was 13 per cent. Excluding appreciation, 
| the return in that year was 14.9 per cent, 
\he said. 


Hay: No. 18884.—Nashville Grain Exchange 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Upon 
further consideration orders entered herein 
requiring the establishment and mainte- 
nance of transit arrarigemnts at Nashville, 
Tenn., for application on hay, in carloads, 
from points in central territory and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to destinations in the South 
vacated and set aside. Former reports 144 
I. C. C. 667 and 153 I. C. C. 19. 

Coal: Fourth Section Applications, Nos. 
14242, 14247 and 14334.—Authority to es- 
tablish and maintain interstate rates on bi- 
tuminous coal and coal briquettes, in car- 
loads, from mines in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia to Caro- 


trusively than life preservers or lifeboats 
on a steamship, yet one never heard of 
ocean-going traffic being scared off be- 
cause of these contrivances. Just as on 
ocean-going ships there are fire drills and 
life preserver drills, so there could be 
parachute drills on commercial planes. ~ 

I have traveled on Army planes and 
have always worn a parachute. Every 
time I get into a commercial plane I have 
to conquer my fears, I would indeed feel 
more comfortable with a parachute 
strappd on to me. 

Of course, great expense would be in- 
curred. , Planes would either have to be 
larger or fewer passengers carried, but 


no question of expenditure. The trans- 
port lines will have to face this issue some 
day; they may as well face it now. Un- 


where life is at stake, there should be| 


|duty of the Shipping Board to build up 
the American merchant marine, and that 
therefore, it is the duty of the Board to 
attempt to make some arrangements un- 
der which both of the lines in question 
should prosper. . 

The Board, he said, should consider what 
is best for both of the lines, and should 
j then set conditions under which the 
American-France Line should be sold, 
keeping in mind the welfare of the Bal- 
timore Line. 

He stated tat he believed it may be 
possible to arrive at some agreement be- 
tween the lines as to the type of cargoes 
‘each should carry to and from Havre, 
considering the fact that the American- 
France Line has slower vessels and is 
therefore suited to the carrying of bulk 





lina and southeastern territories, lower than 
to intermediate points, granted subject to 
conditions shown in report. 

Potatoes: No. 24460.—D. E. Ryan Company 
v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
Charges collected on one carload of potatoes 


from Pease, Minn., to Nashville, Tenn., 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Repa- 


ration awarded. 


F. D. No. 9102.—Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company Bonds.—Authority granted to is- 
sue not exceeding $30,000,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, se- 
ries I, all or any thereof to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for short- 
term notes issued within the limitations of 
section 20a(9) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Clay: No. 24542.—-George F. Bates v. Texas- 
New Mexico Railway. Rates on crushed 
crude clay, in bags, in carloads, from Fin- 
lay, Tex., to Jal, Eunice, and Hobbs, N. 
Mex., found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 


Brick: No. 23847 and Related Cases.—Den- | 
ver Fire Clay Company v. Apache Railway. | 

1. Rates on brick and related articles, in 
carloads, from Denver, Colo., to interstate 
destinations in Colorado, Utah, Oregon, Wy- 
oming, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Texas and Nevada and from Pueblo, 
Colo., to destinations in those States ex- 
cept New Mexico and Texas found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation denied, with certain 
exceptions, 


2. Rates on brick and related articles, in 
carloads, from Los Angeles, Calif., to desti- 
nations in Arizona, New Mexico and to 
El Paso, Tex., found unreasonable. 

3. Reasonable basis of rates prescribed. 


| 
Rate Complaints | 


Rate complaints received by the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission have just | 
been made made public as follows: 


Furniture: No. 25010.—Joerns Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn., v. | 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- | 
road. Against a third-class rate of 6842 | 
cents on carload shipments of furniture 

Coal: No. 25011.—Lidgerwood Manufactur- | 
ing Company, Elizabeth, N. J., v. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Against rate of $2.77 per 
gross ton on carload shipments of egg an- | 
thracite from Shenandoah and Packerton, 
Pa., to Waverly, N. J. 

Shipping containers: No. 25012—The Ed- | 
gerton Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, | 
Ind., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Against that portion of the rate beyond 
Pensacola, Fla., on shipments of wood, fruit | 
and vegetable shipping packages in mixed | 
carloads of crate material. | 

Machinery: No. 25013.—The Wickes Boiler 
Company, Saginaw, Mich., v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway. Against 
rate of 45 cents per 100 pounds on carioad 
shipments of steam boilers from Saginaw, 
Mich., to Appleton, Wis., to the extent it 
exceeds a published rate of 31 cents. 





| 
| 





New Jersey Channel Plan 
Urged at House Hearing | 


The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors Feb. 3 was urged to act favorably 
upon the report of the Chief of Army En- 
gineers recommending modification of the 
channel of the Shrewsbury River, New 
Jersey. A. E. Bennet and William A. Gehl- 
haus, both of Highlands, N. J. advocated 
the adoption of the report. 

The report recommended that. the 
channel be made 12 feet deep, 300 feet 
wide following a westerly shore to a} 
point 600 feet south of Highlands bridge, 
at a cost of $205,000 and $10,000 annual 
maintenance. The report said that local 
interests already have raised $55,000 to be 
used in the work on the project. 

The Committee also adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Army Engineers to re- 
view the harbor at Kawnee, Wis., for re- 
moval ,of shoals and deepening of the 
channel. 


| advertising by 


| H. Jan. 


| report. 


Highest Return in 1928 

The rate of return on the common 
stock equity, including appreciations, was 
highest in 1928, when it amounted to 20) 
per cent, and averaged 10.9 per cent dur- 
ing the period. Excluding appreciations. 
the return in 1928 was 26.8 per cent and 
the average for the period was 14.85 per 
cent, it was set forth. 

The rate of return on National and sub- 
sidiaries for the years 1926, 1927, 1928 and} 
1929 on the total investment, including 
appreciation, averaged 17.11 per cent and, 
excluding appreciation, 7.36 per cent, he 
stated. 

The examiner testified that on the com- 
mon stock equity the rate of return, in- 


|cluding appreciation, averaged 20:25 per 


cent and reached the figure of 23.3 per 
cent in 1928. 

If the appreciation is excluded from the 
total investment in common stock*“equity, 
the rate of return averaged 34 per cent 
during the four-year period and amounted 
to 88.2 per cent in 1926 when the total 
investment in the common stock equity, 
including appreciation, was $11,459,190 and | 
was $2,138,318 excluding appreciation. 
Earnings for 1926 on the common stock 


equity were listed by the examiner at) 
| $1,887,268. 


List of New Measures 
Introduced in Congress 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
lic building for post office in Jackson, Ga.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Public Buildings 
H. R. 8767. Garber. For purchase of a site 
and erection of public building in Fairview, 
Okla.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Public Lands 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 8087. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
vacate withdrawals of public lands under 
reclamation law with reservation of rights, 


| Ways, and easements. Reptd. to H. Feb. 3, 1932, 


Radio 
Bills introduced: 2 

H. R. 8759. Amlie. To prohibit commercial 
means of radio on Sunday; 
Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

Railroads 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3444. Sheppard. To authorize Secy. of 
Commerce to grant easement for railroad 
right of way over and upon portion of helium- 
gas bearing lands of U. S. in Potter County, 
Tex.; Commerce. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7248. Authorizing modification of ex- 
isting project for Williamette River between 
Oregon City and Portland, Oreg. Reptd. to 
12, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 3, 1932. 

S. 2334. To include as “commence” in mak- 
ing examinations of rivers and harbors proj- 
ects all water craft. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 


1932. Passed S. Jan. 25. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
29. Pased H. Feb. 3, 1932. 
H. J. Res. 271. Correcting error in Rivers 


and Harbors Act of 1930, so as to authorize 
Army Engineers, in their discretion, to change 
location and design of permanent structures 
from tentative locations set forth in their 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 3, 1932. 

: Social Welfare 

Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 273. Johnson of Okla. To au- 
thorize Sec. of War to sell surplus clothing to 
patriotic and charitable organizations for dis- 
tribution to provide clothing for unemployed 


|; and destitute people; Military Affairs. 
Tariff 


Bills introduced: 

H. R, 8752. Goldsborough. To equalize tariff 
duties by compensating for depreciation in 
foreign currencies; Ways and Means. 

Territories 
Bills introduced: 

H. 8758. Hare. To enable people of 
| Philippine Islands to adopt constitution and 
| form gov. for Philippine Islands; for inde- 
pendence of same; Insular Affairs. 
| Veterans 
| Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8756. Connery. To authorize erection 
|} of Veterans’ Administration hospital at or 
near City of Boston, Mass.; World War Vet- 





It also authorized a proposal for a re- 
view of Monroe Harbor just .north of 
Toledo, Ohio, to determine the advisabil- 
ity of “modifying conditions regarding 
local cooperation,” 


erans' Legislation. 

H. R. 8762. Hardy. To authorize for recon- 
| ditioning of buildings at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, Fort Lyon, Colo., and to au- 
‘thorize apprn, therefor; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 


/ 


doubtedly, the great football 


coach, 


cargoes which do not necessarily have to 
be speedily transported, while the Bal- 


Rockne, and his companions could have |timore Line has faster ships and is better 


vided. As Will Rogers remarked: 
Army can’t be wrong all the time.” 


German Ships Seek Aid 


their government for aid. 
Commerce.) 


Additional Financial Data 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sion, Washington, D. C., 
after the end of the mont 
refer. 


Schedule A of order of Jan. 26, 1932, rela 
ing to monthly reports: 


erating income. 
502 and 509 to 519, 
535). 3—Total income (Items 1 and 2). 
Rent for leased roads (Account 542). 
terest deductions (Accounts 546 and 547). 


548 to 551). 7—Total deductions (Items 
5 and 6). 8—Net income (Item 3 less Ite 
7). Q9—Dividend declarations 
and 614). 

| Balance Sheet Items: 10—Investments oth 
|count 707). 


1l—Cash (Account 708). 
Demand 


loans and deposits 





|14—Special deposits (Account 711). 
jand bills receivable (Account 712). 


15—Loa 


count 713). 
agents and conductors 
Miscelalneous accounts 
715). 
|_ 20—Interest and dividends receivable 
seeeetennets accounts receivable 

). 
23—Total current assets (Items 11 to 22). 
| Long-term debt maturities within 
|}months." 25—Loans and bills payable 
count 758). 
ances payable (Account 759). 
counts and wages payable 


| (Account 


receivable 


714). 





(A 


s 
(A 


27—Audited a 
(Account 


761). 
762). 

30—Dividends 
763). 
count 32—Unmatured dividends 
| clared (Account 765). 
|terest accrued (Account 1766). 
}rents accrued (Account 767). 
rent liabilities (Account 768). 
rent liabilities 


matured unpaid 


764). d 


(Items 24 to 35). 


| “Includes payments which will become due 
within six months after close of month of 
| report on account of principal of long-term 


| dens in Accounts 755-757. 


been saved if parachutes had been pro- 
“The 


German tramp shipowners havegasked | 
(Department of | 


From Railways Is Ordered | 


Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Income Account Items: 1—Net railway op- | 
2—Other income (Accounts | 
less Accounts 534 and 
4—| 
5—In- | 

— 
Other deductions (Accounts 543, 544, 545 and} 


(Accounts 553 | eau, 


(Account | 
22—Other current assets (Account 719). | 


24— | 


26—Traffic and car-service bal- 


760). 
28—Miscellaneous accounts payable (Account | 


29—Interest matured unpaid (Account | 


(Account 
31—Funded debt matured unpaid (Ac- 


33—Unmatured in- 
34—Unmatured 
35—Other cur-| 
36—Total cur- | 


suited to carry higher type cargoes in 
the transportation of which speed is an 
element. 

Cargoes to Foreign Lines 

He stated that he believes if the Ameri- 
can-France Line were eliminated, the 
bulk cargoes from Baltimore and Hamp- 
ton Roads to the European port which 
its ships now carry would go to some 
foreign line, while if the Baltimore Line 
were to be discontinued, the cargoes it 
now carries would likewise go to foreign 
vessels. 

Chairman Davis (Dem.), of Tullahoma, 
Tenn., at the conclusion of the day’s 
| hearing, stated that in accord with a re- 
quest of Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), 
|of Newark, N. J., ranking minority meme 





Within 45 days| per of the Committee, who was absent, 
h to which they|the representatives of the American 


{France Line would not be heard until Mr. 


t- Lehlbach can be present at the hearing. 


Acquisition of Railway 
Is Deferred by Hungary 


Accordin 


4, ; 
| the semio 


to a statement published by 
cial Hungarian Telegraph Bu- 
the Hungarian Government has 
| postponed indefinitely the taking over of 
er|the Danube-Save-Adriatic Railway (for- 


than those in affiliated companies (total Ac-|merly known as the Hungarian lines of 


12—| ilw ae i the 
Taccerent. WaT. the Southern Railway Co pending 


13—Time drafts and deposits (Account 710). 
ns : 
16—Traf-|to Commercial Attache George Wythe, 
fic and car-service balanges receivable (Ac-| Budapest, in a report to the Department 

17—Net balance receivable from|of Commerce. The transfer was originally 


18—/ planned to take place on Jan. 1, 1932.— 
(Account | 


19—Material and supplies (Account 716). 


completion of negotiations with the 
| Vienna central of the railway, according 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
ie iain aetna aaiaeateestce a 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


ix | 
a 
| Applications for broadcasting permits 
|received by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion were made public Feb. 3 as follows: 


WFEA, New Hampshire Broadcasting Co. 
Manchester, N. H., license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted June 26, 193f, for a new 
station on 1,430 ke. 

Steubenville Broadcasting Co., Steubenville, 
| Ohio, construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,420 kc., 100 w., unlimited. 

KFXY, Albert H. Schermann, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., construction permit to move station 
|to Yuma, Ariz. 
| KERN, The Bee Bakersfield Broadcasting 
Co., Barkersfield. Calif., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted Oct. 23, 1931, 
move station from Santa Maria, Calif., 
| Bakersfield, Calif. 


c- 


e- 


to 
to 
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FLORIDA 
MIAMI’S 
Ideal Resort Hotel 


Convenient to all points of 


interest — Modern in every way. 


An enjoyable view from our spacious ground-floor porches, 
which surround the hotel. Many rooms with private balconies. 


HOTEL 


Corner Second St. and ist Ave. 


Booklet 
on 
Application 
H. H. Mase 
Manager 


RATES 


| 


Double $4.00 to $12.00 Daily 
Single $2.50 to $8.00 Daily 


Dining Room Service Unsurpassed 





: (European) (June to 
October) 
Hotel 


Maselynn 
Stamford, 
Del. Co., N. ¥. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Security Issues 


In Year Exceed 


“Three Billions Testimony of Grosvenor M. Jones Also Ex- 





Flotations Were Less Than 
Half of Volume During 
1930, New York Reserve 
Bank Announces 





New York, N. Y., Feb. 3—The total of 
new security offerings in the American 


market during 1931 was approximately 
$3,100,000,000, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, just made public. This figure, 
it is explained, does not include refund- 
ing issues, investment trust securities, or 
United States Government issues. 

During January, 1932, the reduced vol- 
ume of new securities issued continued 
in effect. S 

The section of the review dealing with 
new financing follows in full text: 

Flotations Decline Half . 

A compilation of new security offerings 
— 1931 places the total at about $3,- 
100,000,000. This figure represents only 
new capital flotations of domestic corpo- 
rations, States and municipalities, and se- 
curity issues the proceeds of which were | 
used for foreign financing; all refunding 
issues, as well as investment trust se- 
curities and United States Government 
issues, have been excluded from the tab- 
ulation. The 1931 new capital flotations 
were less than half of the 1930 volume and | 
60 per cent smaller than in the peak 
year of 1929, and were less than half of 
the average security offerings during the 
years 1925 through 1928. In fact, it 7 
pears from available records that the| 
amount of new capital obtained has not! 
been quite as smali in any year since the 
war period. 

Domestic corporate security issues were 
not greatly over one-third as large as 
in 1930, and only slightly more than one- 
quarter of the flotations of 1929 when stock 
issues were at a record high level. Do- 
mestic State and municipal financing, 
however, continued in substantial volume; 
the reduction from 1930 tc 1931 was only | 
15 per cent and the reduction from the 
previous high year of 1927 was not appre- 
Ciably larger. 

The volume of foreign financing in this | 
market, including securities of domestic 
corporations the proceeds of which were 
employed abroad, declined to a very small 
figure in 1931, and of this small total 
the individual issues were largely of Ca- 
nadian origin. The 1931 total was less 
than one-third of the 1930 flotations ‘and 
only 20 per cent as large as the peak 
amount of offerings in 1927. 

Issues in January 

During January, the issuance of new| 
securities continued in réduced volume. 
There was no foreign financing, little do- 
mestic corporate, and only a small amount 
of State and municipal issues, except for 
the sale of $100,000,000 of New York City 
6 per cent special corporate stock notes 
maturing in 3 to 5 years. This issue 
was publicly offered at par and was re- 
ported to have been considerably over- 
subscribed. | 

In addition to these offerings, the 
United States Treasury issued during Jan- 
uary a total of $100,000,000 of new. Treas- | 
ury bills to replace maturing Treasury | 
bills of that amount, and on Jan. 25 of- 
fered for subscription a total of $350,- 
000,000 of six months and one year cer-/| 
tificates of indebtedness, yielding 314 and) 
3%, per cent, respectively. These ceértifi- | 
cates are to be issued on Feb. 1 ta make 
funds available to meet initial needs of 
the Treasury in connection with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act and, 
to provide for the payment of $60,000,000 | 
of Treasury bills maturing.on Feb. 1. The 
issué was heavily oversubscribed. 





Validity of Kansas Tax | 


On Trucks to Be Tested 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 3. | 


The validity of the Kansas tax on pri- 
vate motor carriers is now before the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States, an 
appeal having been filed on Feb. 3 from 
the two-to-one decision of the statutory | 
three-judge court which upheld the law. | 

The case is entitled Continental Baking | 
Co. v. Woodring. It involves the consti- 
tutionality of chapter 236 of the Kansas 
Laws of 1931, which lays a special tax, 

@ based on truck capacity and mileage, upon | 
both public and private carriers. 

In the lower court, the baking company 
sought to enjoin collection of the levy on | 
the ground that it is arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory, and that it compels private 
Carriers to assume the burdens of common 
carriers. | 

The company contended that various | 
exemptions provided in the law render it 
unconstitutional, varticularly the exemp- 
tion of carriers who operate within a ra- 
dius of 25 miles beyond the corporate 
limits of “such city.” 


Governor’s Action Awaited | 


On Illinois Tax Bill! 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 3. | 

The Illinois Senate on Feb. 3 concurred 
in the House amendments to the personal | 
income tax bill (S. 20). The bill has been | 
sent to the Governor for his action. | 

Under the terms of the bill, an exemp- | 
tion of $2,500 would be allowed to married | 

ersons; $1,000 to single persons, and $300 | 
or dependents. 

The rates applying io taxable income 
are as follows: Up to $1,000, 1 per cent; 
$1,000 to $4,000, 2 per cent; $4,000 to $9,000, 
3 per cent; $9,000 to $16,000; 4 per cent; 
$16,0000 to $25,000, 5 per cent; over $25,000, 
6 per cent. 

The first report of persons filing on a 
calendar year basis would be due April 15, 
1933, with respect to incomes for 1932. | 
One-fourth of the tax must be paid at | 
the time the return is filed; one-fourth | 
within three months thereafter; one-| 
fourth within six months, and the final 
quarter within nine months. 

The proposed law, which would be ad-, 
ministered by the Department of Finance, 
does not apply to corporations. 


Field Work to Be Started 
On Tariff Group Inquir 


v 


Field work in Argentina in connection 
with the investigation to be undertaken | 
by the Tariff Commission on flaxseed and 
casein will be n soon, thé Commission | 


stated Feb. 3. The announcement follows | 
in full text: 


The Tariff Commission has approved | 
Plans for work in Argentina in connection | 
with the costs of production of flaxseed | 
and caséin, the subjects of investigations | 
under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. The flaxseed investigation was or- 
dered in response to an application from | 
the Association National ge Agricultura, 
of Argentina, and the caseih investigation i 
was ordered in compliance with the reso- | 
lution passed by the United States Senate. 
The men assigned to this work are Messrs. 


Walter Fischer. Philip W. Gates and 
Laurence G. Newman. They will sail 
from New York on Feb. 6. 

The Gommission also announces that 


applications ecently received from the 
Monite Waterproof Glue Company, of 
Minneapolis, and the Centro de la Indus- | 
tria Lechera, of Buenos Aires, requesting | 
decreases in the rate of duty on casein, | 
have been merged 


with the pending in- | 
vestigation on 


it subject. 


whether you know of anywhere the bankers 


have been dealing with was 1922. 


}and we have a certain check on that, 
| official government sources—that part of that 


| went to take up Bolivian Government bonds 


/it probably went to miscellaneous construc- 





plains Commerce Report on Colombia 





INANCING of the public works program in Cuba by American banking institu- 

tions and details of the issuance of a report on the state of Colombia’s finances 
by the Department of Commerce were described Jan. 6 by Grosvenor Mf. Jones, 
Chief of the Finance and Investment Division of the Department, who appeared 
as a witness before the Senate Finance Committee hearing on the Johnson resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 19). (Publication of excerpts from his testimony, was begun in the 
issue of Feb. 3.) The concluding excerpts from the record of his testimony follow: 


Senator Johnson: Are you familiar. in a 
eneral way, with the contracts that are made 
y the selling investment houses and the 
governments for whom they sell the secur- 
ities? 

Mr. Jones: I cannot say that I have any 
particular knowledge of that. 

Senator Johnson: I will ask you directly 





ing a Boston institution. is more 
First National Bank of Boston. 


eign country, in relation to loans? 
it ? 


and the foreign governments share equally in 
the profits from the sale of the bonds? Do 


you know of any such contracts? bring out. 
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The Chairman: Does the samé relation ap- 
ply to Cuba that applies to every other for- 
Does Cuba , 
request the State Department here to approve; trary to expectations, 





| Tariff and Suspension of | 
Geld Standard Given as} 
Partial Causes by Com- 
merce Department | 


| [Continued from Page 1.) | 


Mr. Jones: Warren Brothers’ ¢onnection, be-| in limes which have been the recipients) 
with the| of recent tariff protection. 


Production in 
heavy industries shows little change. 

A Slight tendency is noted for whole- 
sele and retail prices to advance. Con- 
living costs have 
not materially increased. Employment is 





Mr. Jones: It is more particularly true in the! practically unchanged, except as the re- 
case of Cuba than any other foreign country? Pp ’ ack ee 


The Chairman: That is what I wanted to) 


sult of seasonal causes. 
Shipping business is unsatisfactory and 


Mr. Jones: I have never heard of any. Mr. Jones: Because of the Platt Amend-j| Shipbuilding circles are extremely de-| 
Senator Johnson: * * * In Bolivia there | ment, article 2. |) pressed. he railway position is un- 
were several loans, were there not? +++ | changed. 


Mr. Jones: Yes. 
Senator Johnson: The first that I think we 


Mr. Jones: Yes. 
Senator Johnson: I believe that was an 
Equitable Trust loan in Bolivia. 
r. Jones: Yes. 


| it, or not? 


the Department of Commerce. 
|. The Chairman: 
Senator Johnson: Are you familiar with the | loan? 
purposes for which that loan was made? | 

Mr. Jones: One of the prospectuses stated— 
trom 
loan went to pay for the cost of construction | $50,000,000 of bonds to clear up a 
of a failroad linking the Bolivian Railway 
System with the Argentine System, a railroad 
for which the French had the contract before 
the World War, and for which during the 
war, or after the war, Ulen & Company got 
th® contract, and completed. A part of it 


That was 
| Machado 
| to increase the public debt of Cuba. 

There came along 
building a highway 


the regime of Menocal. 


delivered to Ulen & Company for work done 
by that company in sanitation projects in 


| 
the cities of LaPaz and Cochimba. Part of | ainae auiieid “erates ie ska 


highway. 


in 


tions. 

Bolivia started to build several railroads to 
connect the eastern section of the country 
with the western part, which is the very | 
mountainous part, and I think that some of | 
the proceeds of this first to Bolivia were used | 


increase the public debt. 
there. 


for that purpose. You cannot say exactly. for public works constructions. “It will not 
A part of Mt bag have been used for general | 8° through the regular budget,” they said. 
budgetary purposes, too. | same will call it the specia’ 


Senator Johnson: With réspect to the sec- 
ond Bolivian loan, do you recall when that 
Was made? 

Mr. Jones: I have not the exact date, but 
it was several years later. 

Senator Johnson: I think it was a Dillon- 
Read loan of 1928. 

Mr. Jones: That was the second Dillon- 
Read loan. There was one of $14,000,000 that 
Dillon, Read & Company brought out in be-| 


this highway.” 
Well, they were a little slow 


time, in a 


tween | ee 7 meet to build thle 
X ‘ centra ehway. ‘or political reasons, they 

sn tase. en te Tat a pg md had to build it in each of the five provinces, 
and I not? , : *| Bach province felt that it had to have its 
Mr. Corliss: One in 1927. part started, and the result was that you 


had the highway 


Senator Johnson: And another in 1928. points, getting nowhere. 


Mr. Jones: Yes; one in 1928 of $23,000,000. | 

Senator Johnson: Those two later loans 
you thought unsound. 

Mr. Jones: We had doubts about it. I do 
not know that we said anything about the 
$14,000,000 loan, Senator. It was only when 
the $23,000,000 loan came out. 

Senator Johnson: That is the last loan. 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: 
in reference to it? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 


. *s + 
Senator Johnson: hen you spoke in ref- 


some use out of them.” 


bonds, so they conceived the brilliant 


That was when you spoke 


for such and such a job. 


erence to the Colombian loans, do you know we Shortridge: Rather clever, wasn’t 
what was contemplated by Colombia in the Mr. Jones: Yes. Then they said, “We will! 


matter of loans at that time? 

Mr. Jones: We did not have any specific 
knowledge of individual loans on the market. 
We knew that bankers were negotiating with | 
Colombia for further loans, but this circular 
of ours was issued in the regular course, and 
Was not directed against any particular loan, 
but it did have quite an effect. It was rather 
an unusual thing for the Department of Com- | 


that.” 
public works in Cuba originated. 


dered, I believe, 


requires that Cuba shall float no 


mefce, or any govetnment agency, to issue . te ; 
such a statement. We tried to be prudent in eres. en was See me ie ordinary 
what we said about the facts, but the facts) get. - SP _- 


were rather obvious, and it created quite a) 
little stir in New York. | 

Senator Johnson: = zeae Olaya speak | I 
to you concerning the matter? 

Mr. Jones: Dr. Olaya was Minister of Co “vere, Phong oon ee 
lombia to the United States at that time, | or gar ehne ine Guten man 
and he had some advance information that ceeded i : 
we were gofhg to get out such a réport. He} 
was then on his Summer vacation. He wrote | 
to Dr. Klein, Director of the Bureau, saying 
that he heard we were going to issue a state-| 
ment unfavorale to Colombia, and asked us| 
if we would not hold it up until Dr. Olaya 
got back to Washington. 

Dr. Klein thought there was nothing else 
to do than that. It was a courtesy asked 
by a minister of a foreign government. So 
it was held up until Dr. Olaya came back 
to Washington, and he came in to see Dr.! 
Klein and me about it, and we said yes, that 


in géttin 


certificates. 
+++ 


American bankers? 
American bankers. 


The Chairman: 
Mr. Jones: 


were, it looked as though 
paid off very readily. 
Company, after some competition, got 
business. Then, of course, like all 
things, once you start it you are in for it. 


The Chase 


The Chairman: Do you know, in the case 
of the loan which is mentioned, whether the | 
| State Department was requested to approve | spired by the Bank of England’s announce- 


Mr. Jones: We are not altogether clear, in 


Was not that a commercial | TES€rves, 


this grand project for} 
from one end of the} 
Island to the other, at a time when all Latin 
America was stirred up by the possibilities 
of economic devélopment through highway 


the 
He felt it would relieve unemploy- 
ment in Cuba, and yet he did not want to 


So, they conceived an original plan down 
They first created a lot of special rev-! 
enues which they said should be set aside 


in getting | 
their plans drawn and the revenues assigned | q 
to this fund mounted up much more rapidly|ment remaining very slack as a result 
than anybody anticipated, and in a short/of the slowing down of public and pri- 

ear's time, they had a great fund, | 
@ great balance to the credit of this fund. | 


started at five different 


Then there came the agitation “Let us link 
| up these various portions, so that we will get 
The only way they 

could do that was to speed up construction, 
|and the only way they could speed up con- 
struction was to arrange for some temporary 
financing, and yet they did not want to issue 
idea 
of having the public works department issue 
| to the contractors, as bits of work were com- 
| pleted, public works certificates saying that 
the government oWes the contractor so much 


have to arrange with the bankers to discount 
So, that is where the financing of the 


Then came a question. The bankers won- 
whether the Platt Amend-| 
ment applied, because the Platt Amendment 
loan, or 
issue no obligation the interest and service 
of which cannot be met out of the ordinary 


There is a little question whether the public | 
works fund was considered a part of the 
Ordinary budget, but I think their idea, as 
learned from taiking with Cuban officials 
something 


the Cuban government suc- 
bankers to discount for 
the contractors these deferred public works 


First it was 
started in a modest Way. only $10,000,000, and 
with these revenues coming in the way they 
those could be 
Securities | 
that 
those 


_ Improvement in the financial position 
is indicated and confidence has been in- | 


| ment respecting repayment of French and 
American credits without recourse to gold 
by income tax collections ex- 
|ceeding expectations, and by the restora- 


Mr. Jones: President Machado was elected to| tion of normal stock exchange dealings 
office on the pledge that during his term of 
office Cuba would not increase her public debt. 
His predecessor, Dr. Zayas, had had to issue 

lot of 
| debt incurred under his predecessor's regime. | 


| (except for treasury excnange restrictions 
affecting the purchase of foreign securi- 
| ties). The stock market and sterling ex- 
change are stronger. The new capital 


But | market is quiet, but recent colonial issues 
said solemnly that he was not going | have been well received. 
| 


Coal Situation Unchanged 


Conditions in the coal industry are un-| 
|changed. Trade in machinery for indus- 
trial purposes and in machine tools shows 
|no definite trend toward real recovery; 
|domestic trade is depressed with pur- 
; Chases involving capital expenditure be- 
jing postponed, oe a general trade 
improvement. The slight improvement in 
textile machinery has continued. 

| Electrical machinery and equipment 
j are still among the industries least af- 
|fected by the present depression. Auto- 


public works/ motive produetion, wih the exception of 
In fact, we will make a contribution | trucks, has been at a decreased level, al- 
to that fund from our regular budget, and| though a better 
we will pay as we go in the construction of 


demand is reported for | 
jthe export trade. The building trades | 
showed a slight net decline in January 
as compared with December, with employ- 


vate capital expenditure. 

The lumber trade continues slack; both | 
consumption and outlook are unfavorable, 
especially in the case of building woods; 
prices of most woods are firm because of | 
an expected seasonal decrease in supplies, 
particularly in the case of northern Euro- 
{pean lumber. Receipts of American hard- 
woods continue restricted, but there are 
heavier arrivals from Japan. 


Chemical Trade Quiet 


| Chemical trade has remained generally 
quiet, though an early improvement is 
expected; prices are firm, with an up- 
ward tendency; production is reported to 
be increasing and above the level of a 
year ago. Petroleum trade continues 
under the influence of excessive competi- 
tive conditions; prices are low, and con- 
sumption is below normal. The crude 
rubber market has shown weakness, as 
hopes of output restriction have again 
faded. The rubber goods trade is im- 
proving. The paper industry showed 
some improvement during January, but 
a smaller volume of new business is re- 
ported. 

Kraft production continued to bénefit 
from the protective duty and both out- 
|put and capacity have increased. The 
newsprint branch shows a more hopéful 
tone, while organizing to obtain tariff 
protection. There has been an increased 
demand for raw cotion, with prices show- 
ing a firmer tendency. Substantial sales 
of Russian cotton aré reported, with fur- 
ther orders anticipated. Trade in both 


and there has been some decline in ma- 


yarn and cloth are on a restricted scale | 


Financing of Cuban Highway Imports by Britain| Rail and Bank Loans Urged 
Described at Senate Hearing Pecline for Month 272 Testimony on Finance Plan 


And Exports Gain 4id to Industry Is Foreseen by W. W. Mills| 
P And J.C. Traphagen at Hearing 


OANS advanced to railroads by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would 
relieve industry generally and loans to banks would be of benefit to the bor- 
rowing public, Wilson W. Mills, chairman of the Peoples Wayne County Bank, 
Detroit, and J. C. Traphagen, vice president of the New York Bank & Trust Com- 


pany, New York City, declared Dec. 22 in 


Senate Committee on Banking and Currency considering the Walcott bill (S. 1). 
(Excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Mills were published in the issue of Feb. 3.) ee i 


The concluding excerpts from the record 
testimony of Mr. Traphagen follow: 


Senator Walcott: 


take up this other question which we have, 


discussed at considerable length yesterday and | modity prices, 
today, the question of covering the railroads real estate, everything, all forms of property 
in this bill. Let us assume, for the sake of | value. 


argument, 


I 


| Federal aid. 


that they 
Commerce 
Would 


have to apply to the 
Commission for this 
you leave them in this 


nterstate 


bill for the sake of speed in relief, or for any 


other 


reason, or would you take them out 


of this bill and create a separate act, like the 


act 


t 


citizen 
with him in that respect—at least as I saw 
him quoted in 


t 
t 


Ss 


of 1920, for their relief? 
hink they need relief at all? 
Mr. Mills: With due respect to 
here from Detroit, I do 


Or don’t you 


my fellow 
not agree 
the morning paper. I per- 
hough I can not pose, Senator, as an au-; 
hority on that subject—is such that they 
hould obtain relief under the provisions of 


this act. 


8 


t 


The powers granted to_ this board are very} 
broad and very large. 


I was very much impressed by Mr. Ecker's 


hould be under a recommendation of the In- | 


erstate Commerce Commission, we will say. | 
| 


They should be. I do 


not think that the Congfess can circumscribe 


or point out what their duties are to be. 


t 


I 


hink it would be very difficult to do that 


They should be the best men available. 


be appointed by 


There is no question that the two men to 
the President will be the 


best men available for the task, but I would 
think that in the case of the railroads some 


t 


merce Commission 
I 
porate such a sentence or clause in this bill. 


do it by a different act, 


1 


some 
railroads is such that they will have to have 


r 


an example. 
and I believe there is no question that many 
{other roads are bound to follow them unless 
they are given relief. 


ype of certificate from the Interstate Com- 
should be advisable; but 
think it is extremely advisable to incor- 
I think it would be a mistake to wait and 
because I do be- 
ieve that the condition—in fact, I know in 


instances that the condition of the| 


The Wabash Railroad, for instance, is 
It is in the hands of a receiver, 


elief. 


I think time is of the 


éssence with the railroads. 


| Traylor and I had some discussion early this 


r 


+++ | 


Let me make one other statement. Mr. | 


morning on this, and I can not say too much 


in favor of inserting a clause, or a few words, | 


}in this bill to provide for loans not only to 


banks, bankers, savings banks, and life insur- 
ance companies, but ajso to receivers of closed 
banks. 


closed bank that 


There are two things about a receiver Of a | 
always come up. We un-| 


fortunately have several closed banks in Mich- | 


igan. 


In the first place, when a bank doés | 


close, and gets in that shape, a receiver steps | 


in, and two things happen. First, he finds | 
that their best assets are usually already 
hypothecated to some other bank. A closed 


bank has had to do that in order to get funds 
to carr 
ceiver 

of “What shall I do? 





on, to pay its depositors. The ze- | 
faced right away with the questior. 
Shall I liquidate that 


loan by sale of the securities or shall I sit 
around and hope that the prices will go up? 


that the bank may 
the bonds that are up as collateral, and those 
bonds are selling at 50, and the loan is $45,- 


He looks at the bank’s books and he sees | 
have paid $100,000 for | 


000. The receiver hates to take what he con- | 


siders a loss of that amount, 
back, 


so he will sit 


generally—in all good faith—waiting, 


with some type of hope that the market is | 


going to tome back so that he can make a 


better showing on his receivership. Mean- 


time, the depositors do not get a nickel out 


of it. 


| of assets. 
a bank can have. 2 
|to stop using the word “frozen 


have deleted that word from 
out there, and we call them 
assets,” 
expression. 


chinery activity. Woolen goods export | 
business continues disappointing. Rayon 
and silk trade has been maintained. 


There is a seasonal slackness in the Bel- 
fast linen industry, but the outlook is 
considered relatively satisfactory. 





National Bank Notes 


there Was a circular which we were issuing, The Cuban government began to spend| * x 
in the regular course, and that it was not| more and more money on _ these projects. Secured by a), S. Bonds 
directed against Colombia in particular. They thought they ought to complete the | ; ¢ 

It was just a statement of the facts. We capitol. The result is that they have a $20,- 
said, “You might look at a copy before we 000 capitol, with a gilt dome, and all that! National banks had approximately $710,- | 
publish it, and see if there is anything oOb-/| sort of thing. Then they ought to build that 763,000 worth of securities deposited in 
jectionable in it, and see if we have our! fine sea wall, which General Wood restored trust with the Treasury of the United 
figures correct." Well, he said he was not) That ought to be extended for a few miles ru 7 


able to do that. but he would like to send 
a copy down to his country. 

We said, “We have already délayed publica- 
tion five or,six weeks, and now this would 
mean another five or six week's delay, if 
we Wait until a copy is returned from Bogota. 
If you do not see anything wrong in it your-| 
self, IT guess we had better go ahead and 
publish it.” So we /published it. 4 

Senator Johnson: Are you familiar at all 
with the lofns that have been made to Cuba? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 


further. Money was coming easy 
bit, you see 


make the central highway worth 
different links 
gether. So, 


to $60,000,000. They had asked Chase 


started, and not 


total credit to $60,000,000. 


+ | 

Senator Johnson: I ask you this question 
because I have been asked to propound it. 
I know nothing of the facts, and I do not 
know whether you do or not. Do you know 
of any connection between the loans granted 
to Cuba, and the contracts granted simul-| 


cates should be sold to the public in 


taneously for the construction of roads in 250.000 of the $20,000,000. * * * 
Cuba? Senator Shortridge: The r F 
Mr. Jones: It happens that I spent about |jast month? . e'mRARINNE:. YER Say. 


10 months in Cuba as economic adviser to 
Ambassador Guggenheim. It was during that 
time that a $40,000,000 special public works | 
loan came to the attention of the Embassy 
and State Department. I do not know any- 
thing about the earlier arrangements. Ap- 
parently Warren Brothers, of Boston, got the 
contract for building the central highway, | 
and I think they got that quite independent | 
of the banking house that did the financing 
of the special fiublic works. 

It looked for a time as though the National 
City Company had the inside track on the 
financing. There was quite a little compe- 
tition among American bankers to place that 
financing for the Cuban government, but the 
Chase National Bank, or the Chase Securities 
Company, really won out, and I do not know 
that there is any confection between Warren 
Brothers and the Chase Securities Company. 

Senator Johnson: I do not, either. 


Mr. Jones: Yes; part of the serial 
works certificates; $6.250.000. 


Mr. Jones: It is paid off. 

Senator Shortridge: 
pay? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 


> > > 
tired? 


completed. The highway 


was costing 
than anybody anticipated 


pleted. 


But they neglected the public highway a! 
In order to get the money to 
anything, | 
it had to be completed. There were all these | 
joined te- 
that credit had to be extended 
for | 
another credit of $50,000,000, bringing up the 


That got a little large for Chase to swing, 
}although they had a syndicate to handle it, 
so it was arranged with the Cuban Govern- | 
ment that a part of those public works certifi- 
this 
country, and so there were two issues of $10,- 
000.000 each of these public works certificates | 
sold on a serial basis to the American public. 
The first installment matured last month, $6,- 


public 


Senator Shortridge: The principal was paid? | 


Did the Government 


Senator Shortridge: Were the certificates re- | 


States on Feb. 1, almost all of which was 
to secure national bank notes in circu- 
lation, according to statistical information 
made available Feb. 3 at the Treasury 
Department. 

Of the total securities held in trust 
only $50,324,000 worth were held tavsecure 
Government deposits in the national 


for circulation, according to the statistics. 
Additional information made available 
follows: oe 

Alinost six-sevenths of the securities de- 
posited by the national banks are in con- 
sols of 1930, amounting to $586,205,100. 
Two per cent Panama Canal bonds of the 
1916-36 issue account for the second largest 
| deposits, $48,485,460. 

In addition to bonds, national banks 
have deposited $251,800 in Treasury notes 
and $1,325,000 in Treasury certificates. 
| All deposits of these obligations secure 
Government monies placed in the banks. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: First State Bank, 
Huntington Beach, and First State Bank, San 
Juan Capistrano, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced; Merger agree- 
ment between Mechanics Trust Company, 
Bayonne, and Bank of South Hudson & Trust 


Mr. Jones: Those that fell due on that date; | 
$6,250,000. This $60,000,009 credit with Chace 
was exhausted, and the highway still was not 
more 
They stopped on | 
the way and put in some ornamental parks, 
and some embellishments, which ran up the 
cost, and there they were, sort of hung up in 
the air, with a highway only partially com- | 


banks; the larger amount of $660,409,240 | 
| was placed with the Treasury as security | 


Out in the seventh Federal reserve district 
a lot of these closed banks have mortgages 
which, I want to say, I think are the best 
Good mortgages are the best assets 
We have, incidentally, tried 
We have 
found a lot of people did not know what it 
meant. They thought it meant bad, so we 
our dictionary 
“good but slow 
With your permission I will use that 


e find that these mortgages are in many 
cases the very best assets these banks have. 
Payments are being made regularly. 
erally provide out there for quarterly pay- 
ments on principal. Those have been made, 
the mortgages have gradually been paid down, 
and if a man has his house on a piece of 


property covered by a mortgage, he will sell | 


his shirt and everything else to keep his 
house. It does not do the bank the slightest 
good, however, when it has to raise funds. 
Although the mortgage is good, it does not 
do the bank any good to have it when it 
closes its doors and goes into the hands of a 


receiver. 
+++ 


A receiver can not go to another bank and 
make any substantial loan on those mort- 
gages to pay off the depositors of a bank, be- 
cause the solvent and going bank feels that 
it is lending money to a dead horse, and it 
does not want to impair its own liquidity As 
a result the receiver sits there, and can not 


do very much except to go out and try to 
get payments on his collateral loans or his 
commercial loans as they mature, with the 


greatest of hardship to those people who have 
their money on deposit there 
The question was asked this morning if that 


money was still in circulation. It is in cir- 
culation. in my judgment, but it is not 
in the: hands, nor is any part of it in the 
hands of the poor depositor whose funds 


he is up against it 
If this Corpora- 


have been tied up, and 
for any purchasing power 


tion could make a loan to a receiver of A 
closed bank, we will say, on a basis of 150 
per cent security for 100 per cent loan, on 


the basis of $150 as against a $100 loan, 
suming that those assets were properly val- 
ued—and I would expect the Corporation's 


as- 


officers to see that they were—it would re-/| 


| lease, to my mind, a tremendous buying power, 


| > ny, same place, filed Merger agree- 

Mr. Jones: I think that was just an ac-| Well, he | Guben oregon’ wanted fae | caont betenen Peoples Bank, Hammonton, | 
cident. | money, an ase said: “We are already hold- | and Hammonion Trust Company, filed. Wil- 
Senator Johnson: I want to say, in justice | ing 840.000,000 worth of these public works | pyr Trust Company, ene “certificate of! 


to anv of these people, that I asked the ques- 
tion because I was requested to propound it. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


in the serial form. 





bring out a further $40,000,000 of bonds. 








certificates. We have marketed only $20,000,000 
We cannot increase that. 
But it was arranged, finally, that on consider- 
ation of the Cuban Government consenting to 
an issue of bonds to take up these $40,000,000 
of public works certificates held by Chase, the 
Chase National Bank would take an option to 


surrender of corporate privileges and powers 
filed, now a branch of First Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mid-City Trust Company, 
tal stock decreased from $200,000 to $100,000 
and par value of shares from $100 to 
First State Bank, Scotch Plains, capital stock 


Plainfield, capi- 





; decreased from 6100,009 to $50,000 and ar 

As of Feb. 3 wre were bonds 0 mane in ass. But value of shares from $100 to $! Hackensack 

a e understanding was that that would be the | Trust Company. Hackensack, capital stock in- 

wee : gg - ae ee emeve absolute limit; that within that total Cuba | creased from -$500000 to $890.000, Freehold 
r oO e r y e ' ‘ rs ent : i oo t a eeho 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: Would have to finish suas Aighway. The | Trust Company, Freehold, Lakewood Trust 









bankers got rather disturbed about the thing 


Company, 


Lakewood, and West Orange Trust 
























$50. | 


| 


| mal 


and relieve a great deal of this distress 
I know in some small communitics where 
there have been two banks, or one bank, and 
they have closed, the distress is simply ter- 
rific. Unless you gentlemen have been in 
such communities you do not know what it is 
The distress is terrific. The receiver can not 
get a loan from another bank. They do not 
want to impair their liguidity. The receiver 
is just up against it to secure any loan, 
to sav nothing of the depositor He is the 
one that is up against it, and it affects his 
buying power becaiire he has not got any- 
thing to buy with. His money is tied up in 
the closed institutions 
Senator Couzens: May I ask you, if in your 
observations you found many foreign securi- 
ties in these banks? 
Mr. Mills: Senator, 
very little of that. We have a number of 
Canadian securities I do not mind saying 
right here that in our bank, excluding Cana- 
dian securities, we have not a single foreien 
obligation except a few of the recent iesue of 
British dollar treasury bills Except for that 
we do not happen to have any. That same 
condition is true generaliy in Michigan 
Senator Couzens: In, this national cor- 
Oration that has qeas been formed, have they 
een offered any foreign securities? 
Mr. Mills: No. We have not had any offered 
our asociation. 
Senator Bulkley: Do you see any objection 
to expressly excluding foreign securities as 
collateral from this proposed corporation? 
Mr. Mills: Senator, I do not know enough 
about the condition of the eastern banks. 
In the interior I am quite certain there 
would be no objection to it. What the effect 
would be for New York banks I do not know. 


in Michigan, we have 


to 





A prediction that tge Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation start the nor- 
flow of credit working again and 


\“go a long way toward improwWng condi- 


| 
| 


j 


Austria (schilling) Bb eebessodetecss 13.9541 dragging out to such lengths. So that Wasic . Jes ee, closed. 
Belgium (beiga) 18.9390 |the oceasion of the issue of 940,000,000 of | C°™Pany. West Orange, closed 
Bulgaria (lev) 5545 Vk s .7180 bonds. oe | 
Czechoslovakia (crown) .. 2.3624 You see, that meant no new money for | 
Denmark (krone) ..... -. 19.0072 Cuba. It merely meant that Chase was pér- U S T R EAS U R y 
England (pound) . 345.2659 mitted to market $40,000,000 of the public 6 * 
Finland (markka) ..... 1.4840 works certificates it held. So a further con- 
France (franc) oben 3.9322 sideration was that Chase should give them a STATEMENT 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.6647 credit of $20,000,000, Which credit would be | 
Greece (drachma) ...... 1.2878 taken we out of the $40,000,000 of bonds on Feb. 1. Made Public Feb. 3, 1932" 
Hungaty (pengo) ..... 17.4483 which Chase took an option when, as, and if 
Italy (lira) Parr 5.1173 issued. Thosé bonds have never been issued— Receipts 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2182 the femaining $40,000,000. The credit has| snternal-revenue receipts 

| Norway (krone) .......++ 16.7766 | been renewed from time to time. Because of ne ee $1,001 ,986.18 
Poland (zloty) ......+5 11.2100 | the fact that the $40,000.000 of bonds could Miscellantous internal reve- 
Portugal (esctido) ..... 3.1875 | not be marketed Chase Would not increase its i. Sa a 1,952,323.01 
Rumania (leu) ...... 5951 | credit beyond $20,000,000. Customs receipts ....... 1,255,259.47 
Spain (peseta) 7.8300 The Cuban Government had to issue to the | miscellaneous teceipts ........ 895,777.19 
Sweden (Krona) os 19.3427 contractors its own Obligations up to $20,.000,- — ehahive 
Switeerland (franc) .......... 19.4863 000. so that today there is outstanding 6100,- Total ordinary receipts ..... $5,195,345.85 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......seee0. 1.7803 | 000,000 of obligations, in one form or another,| publ debt reecipts .. ** 979'104,080.00 
Hons Kong (dollar) .......s+0. 25.6458 less the $6.250.000 of serial public works cer- Balance previous day " 339 929,501.02 
China (Shanghai tael) .....:.. 32.0666 tificates retired ‘ast December : , . - 
China (Meziczn dollar) 23.7500 Bs march Shortridge: Government bonds out- Total ne _ $717 228,926.87 
hina (Yuan dollar) 223.8125 | standing? ; 
ee eonnh 25.9895 Mt. Jones: They are all Gor€rnment bonds, Expenditures . 
Japati (yen) ....... 35.5268 Senator. There are $40,090,000 of bonds; there Genera! expenditures ......... $6 240,495.13 
Singapore (dollar) 30.7500 | ate. $20,000.000 of the Chare bank cre‘lit; there | Interest on public debt 267,577.10 
Canada (dollar) 87.3639 are $20,000,000 of what are known as treasury| Refunds of feceipis 363,501.16 
oe ae 9.9268 obligations, which are held by the contrac-| Panama Canal ...... 14 926 86 
Mexico (peso) ....... 39.2500 | tors, and there are now 613,750,000 serial pub-| All other ............++% 449,663.09 
Argentina (peso, gold) 58.2203 | lic works certificates held by the American —- — 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 6.1566 | public. ett at apes ls accel’: oe 6 8 193-33 

a Vs s2k anh ae ' ‘ ’ ; ublic debt expenditures ,. 30 3. 

Uriguar ipees) saeiae secrmuncersans. SUE Further excerpts from the testimony | Balance today .........- eae 648,561,819.78 
Colombia (peso) ...issssscsesesssss 98.2400 | Of Mr. Jones will be published in the —_—_—______ 
Bar silver iiisssssssscunsesssseiey.. 29.5000 } issue of Feb. 6. TOA ...cccccccccccccccccens G217,220,00081 


tions” was made Dec. 22 by J.) C. Trap- 


hagen, vice president of the Bank of New | 


York & Trust Company, New York City. 
Mr. Traphagen appeared as a _ witness 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, at the 
hearings on the Walcott bill (S. 1) pro- 
viding for the corporation. 

Excerpts from the record of his testi- 
mony follow: 


Senator Walcott: Mr. Traphagen, will you 
meke such statement as you desire in refer- 
ence to the bill? 

Mr. Traphagen: Mr Chairman, I have 
studied this bill and have listened to these 
hearings with much interest. I have talked 
with a number of my friends about it, and 
I want to say that I am in hearty approval 
of the objects and purposes of this bill. 
think, if enacted into law, it will be very 
beneficial to the banking interests of the 
country. I think we have a situation today 


J 





Now, Mr. Mills, will you that only a measure of this kind can help. 


of the country, 
rowcrs from their depositors, have been forced 
to call upon people who were borrowing from 


the banks to keep their loans good, and as|Amendment of the Constitution of the 
these various forms of wealth degline in| United States. Ward v. Love County, 253 
value they have called upon their borrowers|U. S. 17; Carpenter v. Shaw, 280 U. S. 
to either put up additional collateral or|363: McFarland v. Central Natl. Bank, 
}to sell. This has created a sort of vicious | 96 Fed (2a) 890 
circle. The further things have gone down, | ~ ’ 


the 
| $2 ask their depositors for additional margins | 


or to sell; and the more they sell the more 
sonally think the need of the railroads—al-/ things go down, and so on. 


|a stoppage of the normal flow of credit. The 
strong banks, which are very liquid, feel that 
they 


weaker banks. 
statement this morning that he thought it | ened and can 


of the 
which 
to the general fear, 
have any 
that the provisions of this bill will go a long 
way toward improving conditions. 
will 
again. 


banks will 
have a place to get relief, and they in turn 
will not feel the need or neessity of remain- 
jing as liquid as they do today. 


and I think 
for their 
jare remaining too 
; will go a long way to restore confidence gen- 
| erally, and I think that possibly as a result) 
of it, unless there are some other conditions 


I think we might see a change in the trend} 


| Said and what Mr. Traylor said in reference | 
|to the credit corporation. Do you agree with 


|; or each extension 


| with 


| lieve 


We gen- | 


; Senator 


| 
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Payment of Tax 


By Bank Is Held 
Not Under Duress” 


Recovery Denied in South 
Dakota Since Suit Was 


Not Started Within 30- 
Day Statutory Period 
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testimony before a subcommittee of the 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

|collect a tax in violation of an Act of 
Congress, and then provide that the only 
remedy for such unlawful act should be 
*to pay the taxes and sue for their recov- 
lery within 30 days after payment, would 
|be an arbitrary, unjust and unreasonable 
| limitation, and would constitute the tak- 
ing of property without due process of 
llaw,. in violation of the Fourteenth 


of his testimony and excerpts from the 


We have had a com- 


bonds, 





steady decline in 
rents, wages, stocks, 


The result of that is that the banks 
which are themselves bor- 


In Ward v. Love County, supra, it was 
urged that the plaintiffs had not pro- 
ceeded in the manner provided by the 
State statute. In response to this con- 
tention it is said: 

“As the payment was not voluntary, but 
made under rr no statutory au- 
| thority was essential to enable or require 
the county to refund the money. It is a 
well settled rule that ‘money got through 
| imposition’ oy | be recovered back; and, 
as this court has said on several occa- 
jsions, ‘the obligation to do justice rests 
}upon all persons, natural or artificial, and 
if a county obtains the money or prop- 
erty of others without authority, the law, 
jindependent of any statute, will compel 
restitution or compensation.’ Marsh v. 
Fulton County, 10 Wall. 676, 684, 19 L. ed. 
1040, 1042; Louisiana v. Wood, 102 U. 8. 
294, 298, 299, 26 L. ed. 153, 155; Chapman 
|v, Douglas County, 107 U. S. 548, 355, 27 
L. ed. 378, 381, 2 Sup. Ct. Rep. 62. To say 
that the county could collect these un- 
lawful taxes by coercive means, and not 
| eee ane —- ie poy om are 
many correspondent banks. They |/8 nothing short of saying tha Cc 

quid T think this bili|take or appropriate the property of these 
Indian allottees arbitrarily and without 
due process of law. Of course, this would 
be in contravention of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which binds the county as 
/an agency of the State.” - 

And in Carpenter v. Shaw, supra, the 
Supreme Court, referring to a similar con- 
tention, said: ° 


Contentions Considered 


“But the petitioners’ allegations, ad- 
mitted on demurrer, are that the tax was 
paid under duress and compulsion to pre- 


more the banks have been called upon 


The result has been that there has been 


must keep liquid to take care of the 
The weaker banks are fright- 


not lend anything. 


oe. 8 


As long as we have this general reluctance 
banking system to lend any money, 
is prevalent today and which is due 
I do not think we can 
return of prosperity, and I believe 


I think it 
the normal flow of credit working 
A bank will know that there is some 
place it can look to for help. The stronger 
know that the weaker banks will 


start 


The trouble with a number of the banks— 
it applies particularly to New 


York City—is that feeling of responsibility 


that are more far-reaching in their effect, 


of prices. I am very much in favor of it, 
Senator. 


Senator Walcott: You heard what Mr. Mills 


that? 


Mr. Traphagen: That this discontinues the 
National Credit Corporation? 


bigins to function, ~ Cventuslly, on this) Sent the Meee of respondent's warrant for , 
Mr. Traphagen: Yes. I do not think | Its collection, to preven’  castantl Te 


respondent of further royalty payments to 
them, and to prevent the accumulation 
of statutory penalties. These allegations 
are sufficient to bring the case within 
the ruling of this court in Ward v. Love 
County, supra, that a denial by a State 
court of a recovery of taxes exacted in 
violation of the laws or Constitution of 
the United States by compulsion is it- 


agree for the same reasons that they have| 
stated, but I think it is a mistake to have 
two agencies attempting to do the same thing. 

Senator Walcott: This is much broader, of | 
course. 

Mr. Traphagen: Yes. This can do it in so 
much better a way. I think there would be| 
an inclination on the part of the banks to! 
try one and then the other, and they would | 
get mixed up in their-operations. They might 





conflict’ with one another. I think it would! Self in contravention of the Fourteenth 
be just as well to have it discontinued. | Amendment.” 
Senator Walcott: How do you feel about The general South Dakota statute of 


the railroads? Do they need bolstering uy/| limitations applicable to an ordinary com- 
gn gg = = would you do it by|mon law action, would be six years, but 
s act, subject to the approval of the In- » «| j \ 
terstate Commerce Se on each loan} oo ee eee ‘. applicate: iaintitt 
of a loan, or would you ms Hi aan, 
try to poss some separate act for that purpose? | has alleged a cause of action based upon 
r. Traphagen: I think it is well to com-|an_ involuntary payment of taxes com- 
bine assistance to the railroads in this bill, pelled by duress and coercion, this limi- 
for the reason that I think the value of rail-| tation would be unreasonable. 
securities today is somewhat tied up| , j i 
the general credit situation. Railroad uae eee nner Se tae 
bonds are held so extensively by financial | heir yment was exacted by coercion 
institutions, by banks, savings banks, insur- | elr paym a bs i y 
ance companies, and all sorts of financial; 4d duress. The complaint contains no 
institutions, that if this bill will be bene-| allegations that any taxing officer was 
ficial in restoring the confidence of the public| armed with tax warrant or other process, 
in railroad securities to a degree—and I be-| that there was any threat to seize upon 
it will—I think it will have the effect| any of plaintiffs’ property, or cast a cloud 
of loosening up credit as well. |upon the title to its property or imprison 


Whether it should go through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or not, I have | 40Y of its oMcers. The only claim of q 
no views on that. I do not know enough duress or coercion is that the payments 4 


about the machinery to have very definite| involved were made through the coercion 
views. I would agree with Mr. Ecker that I/and duress of the South Dakota statute. f 
do not think the corporation ought to be The allegation is that the taxes have i 
limited to lending on bonds of the railroads | been “paid by said bank under the duress 
by thelr market values. I do not think market | and compulsion of the laws of the State 
values today mean anything Perfectly good ; ” j r 
bonds that are earning three or four times of South Dakota. It is alle ed that the 
their interest charges, and earning it regu-|/@W of South Dakota provided that if the 
larly are selling at 50 cents on the dollar. |tax on personal property should not be 
paid when due, it should be collected 


Senator Wagner: Do you think the bill so 
limits the directors now? hrough the sheriff, and that in addition 















































Mr. Tarphagen: It says adequate security.|to other large and b 
; 1 urdensome fees and 
Senator. If I were the director of the cor-| mileage oharmeanie and collectible by the 
poration I would not feel that it limited me pee there might be added to such taxés 





. + } 


The reason I ask that is 
that there is a provision in section 8 which | 
seems to me would be meaningless if the 
director were limited to the market value of 
the bonds, because it provides that they may 


a penalty of 15 per cent of the amount 
due. To hold that the provisions of the 
statute constituted a constructive duress 
or coercion would in effect render the 
ayment of practically all taxes involun- 
ary and su 











Senator Wagner: 






















































































call upon the Interstate Commerce Com- pect to jbe recovered back. 

mission under certain conditions ae a by, the Supteme Court of Vir- 
Mr. Traphagen: They can arrive at their|@imia in Phillips v. City of Portsmouth, 

own ideas of the intrinsic value rather than! 78 8S. E. 651. 

the market value? — | “To hold that .the imposition of a 
senator Wagner: Yes enalty, which is designed to accelerate 
wie raphagen: That is what I would feel, ne prompt Payment of taxes, constitutes 
Senator Pletcher: Where a bank i mi duress, would be to render the pay- 

munity refuses to make loans to meet the ment of the great bulk of our taxes in- 





| voluntary 
back.” 


needs of the community, the merchants and 
the business of the community, it practically 
ceases to function as a bank? 5 

Mr. Traphagen: They still accept deposits, 
and, of course, they still have the loans that 
are in their portfolio. There are a great many 
country banks that cannot make loans—a 
great many of them—and that is one reason 
why I think this bill is going to be so bene- 


and subject to be recovered 























Payment Under Protest 


True, it is alleged that the taxes were 
| paid under protest, but this is not suffle 
cient to save the payment from being vol- 
| untary in the sense which bars a recovery 
ficial. There are many securities today, Sen-|Of the taxes paid, if it was not made 
ator, which are normally salable, but which under any duress, compulsion, or threats, 
today cannot be sold ane banks know that, | or under the pressure of process imme- 
anc as a consequence they hesitate to make | diately available for the forcible collection 

rth loans re: y les : issi 
ied om get themselves in any less | of the tax. Railroad Co. v. Commissioners, 

Senator Fletcher: You think this bill would |98 U. S. 541; Gaar, Scott & Co. v. Shan- 
enable them to handle the situation so that | 20M, 223 U. S. 468; United States v. New 
they would ,” able to accommodate their io” on a _ 8. 8. Co., 200 U. e 
rommunities 38; esebrough v. United States, 192 

Mr. Tranbagen: I think a little money piaced | U. §. 253; Steffen v. State (8. D.) 103 
in the right kind of way in the right kind of |N. W 44; D " j 
1D ene ene eae ; . W. 44; Dexter v. Boston (Mass.), 57 
loans wou start the flow of credit through N. E. 379: Flower v. L 9 3° 
the banitts again, and I think that is the es- Willi: o. ower Vv. ance, 59 N. Y. 60: : 
sential thing I do not see how we can get Onkland PR i (ee) ie N. ¥. 2 

ekle y Assn. v. Ramsey Co 
(Minn.), 108 N. W. 857, Aff. 109 N. Ww. 



































































































































anv upturn in commodity prices. or in any- 
thing else until credit starts to flow again. 
2 Fletcher: May I ask your impres- 
sion about going into these failed banks? 

Mr. Traphagen: Lending to failed banks? 











237. But all claim that plaintiff's pay- 
ment of the taxes was involuntary is con- 
clusively refuted by the allegations of its 






































++ + complaint. It is alleged that dnring the 
Senator Fletcher: Yes years here involved “the taxing office’ 
Mr. Trabhagen: I think that might be a | Of Said county believed that they were duly 
mistake. I do not think that is essential. I 2 





and jegally authorized to assess and levy 
said tax upon the capital stock of said 
plaintiff bank and to make up the tax lists 
and records, and to collect the said tax 
from the said bank, as was done in this 
case, and that when it paid said tax at 
the full personal property rate during 
each of the years of 1919 to 1926 inclusive 
the said bank, its officers and stockholders, 
believed that the said taxing officials of 
Codington County, S. Dak., had a right to 
levy and collect such tax in each of stich 
amounts, and that in truth and in fact 
both the taxing officers of said Codington 
County, S. Dak., and the said plaint 
bank, its officers and stockholders, @ 
each of the other banks, its officers and 
stockholders, situated in Codington 
County, S. Dak., were all mutually mi3- 
taken in that belief.” (Italics ours.) The 
sayments were, therefore, voluntary, and 
he most that can be claimed for the 
plaintiff is that is was mistaken as to the 
law. But taxes voluntarily naid under a 
mistake of law can not be recovered 

San Francisco & N. R. Co. v. Dinwiddie, 
13 Fed. 789; Carr v. City of Memphis, 4 
Fed. (2d) 678; C. & J. Michel Br 4 
Co. y. State (8S. D.), 103 N. W. 40; Steffen 
vy. State (S. D.), 103 N. W. 44; Yates y. ‘ 
Royal Ins. Co. (Ill), 65 N. BE. 726; Vol, 8, ae 


think that if the vurposes of this bill are 
accomplished, and the operations of this cor- 
poration begin to make themselves felt, the 
local banks will gladly lend the failed banks. 
In New York City the New York City banks 
all made loans, or practically all New York 
City banks made loans, to the depositors of 
the Benk of the United States up to 50 per 
cent of their deposits, and it has been done 
in other places. 

I think that with a little more confidence, 
a little more courage, which I believe this 
bill is going to give people, more and more 
of that will be done. I am afraid that if you 
start to lend money to defunct banks there 
is going to be such a demand for it from all 
Over that you are going to exhaust a very 
large part of these reeources. Which I think 
should be larger than they are, if anything. 

Senator Bulkley: You mean, it ought to be 
more than .62,000,000,000? 

Mr. TrapMagen: Tf think 
the sum is, the greater will 
of confidence be. 
| Senator Brookhart: Your theory is that 
| the only business that the Government can 
|go into succéssfully is to help banks and 


railroads? 
| Mr. Traphagen: No; I think this. I think 
that this bill is going to help the depositors, 
the borrowers of the banks, the business men 
of this country, more than it is going to 
help the banks. I do nOt think you need 
to look upon this bill as helping the banks. 
I take the same view thet Mr. Traylor does 

















































































































that the larger 
the restoration 





















































































































































on that. It is going to help the borrowers| Cooley, Taxation, 4th Ed., section 1294, a 
of the banks, and it ‘s going to enable the Plaintiff's complaint, therefore, aia net * 
business man to carry on business in a) state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 

normal way. q 4 

Senator Brookhart: It is going to release | Of action, and the ———_ of the lower 4) 
these frozen assets and pay big profits to|cOurt is therefore affirmed. } 
the banks? 

Mr. Traphagen: It is going to enable the 














Destroying Italian Ships 


Italian shipowners are to be paid $1 
per gross ton for their ships destroyed 
accordance with a scheme to get rid 
vessels of impaired efficiency. ( 
ment of Commerce.) 





; banks to make more loans. 


(Excerpts from the testimony before 
the Committee of George St. Jean, 
president of the Federal International 
Corporation of New York, will be 
printed in the issue of Feb. 5.) 
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ControlofPublicExpenditures 
in Interest of Taxpayer + + 


Governor of Oregon Advocates Legislation 
to Authorize Appeal for Cancellation of- 
Questionable Items in State Budgets 


By JULIUS MEIER 


Governor, State of Oregon 


LL powers of. the State, including those 

delegated to counties, municipalities, dis- 

tricts and bodies thereof, to levy taxes 
and to incur indebtedness, shcuid he subject 
to limitations and control of general laws 
operating effectively in behalf of taxpayers 
and not of tax spenders. 


++ 


Oregon taxpayers are now confronted with 
the hard fact that if property taxcs generally 
are to be reduced and he‘ withi) amounts 
reasonably representative of ability to sur- 
vive in the ownership of their respective prop- 
erties, more effective met!iods must be pro- 
vided by law to limit and control tax levies 
and expenditures. 


This was true not only of the State, but 
also of the counties, and of all municipalities 
and local districts to which the taxing power, 
inherent in the State, has been or may be 
delegated. Regardless of how the taxing 
power may be distributed or apportioned to 
local units of government, the indisputable 
fact remains that it is a single power re- 
siding in all the people of the State as a 
body politic. Whenever that power is abused 
by a local unit to which it has been in part 
delegated, all taxpayers and citizens are’in- 
juriously affected and have the right to de- 
mand -that the abuse shall cease or be re- 
duced to the 4owest possible minimum. 


I have reached the conclusion that if Ore- 
gon taxpayers are to secure any material re- 
lief from the excessive property taxes which 
now afflict them, a better method of super- 
vision and control over tax levies and over 
the incurrence of public indebtedness by all 
the agenctes and units of Government, State 
and local, must be provided by statutory en- 
actment or by constitutional amendment, if 
necessary. 


Experience teaches us that the only effec- 
tive control that can be so provided is a 
control residing in and responsive to the or- 
deriy expression of the will of the taxpayers 
themselves. 


From my study of the subject, I am led to 
believe that the so-called indiana plan for 
restraining local tax levies and bond issues 
presents tne most workable method of con- 
trolling governmental expenditures that has 
yet been adopted in any State. Under this 
plan, if any 10 taxpayers residing in a single 
unit of government are persuaded that the 
proposed expenditures thereof, as itemized 
in the budget, are too high or are unneces- 
Sary, they are entitled to appeal to a cen- 
tral body charged with the duty of review- 
ing the debated questions. 


There the interested taxpayers and the tax- 
levying officials present their respective argu- 
ments, and the decision is made on the 
merits of the case. In similar manner, ap- 
peals may be taken by taxpayers with re- 
spect to proposed bond issues. 


This law has never been used in Indiana 
to prevent the levying of necessary and 
proper taxes, nor to prevent the incurrénce 
of legitimate public indebtedness. The prin- 
cipal value of the law consists in its being 
@ good stout club behind the door to be used 
on occasion for restraining or preventing vi- 
cious and unwarranted tax levies and pond 
issues. 


Let me quote from a publication of the 
Indiana Taxpayers’ Association: 


“The average annual increase of taxes 
levied for Stgte and local purposes in Indiana 
since 1921, when this law in its present form 
was enacted, has been about 3.7 per cent. In 
many other Stqtes of similar size and wealth, 
the average annual increase in ad valorem 
tax requirements during the same period has 
been 6 per cent or more.” 


+ + 


For 15 years the people of Oregon have 
complacently relied on the so-called 6 per 
cent limitation amendment of the Consti- 
tution, and on laws requiring the budgeting 
of estimated receipts and expenditures, to 
hold exorbitant tax levies in check and pre- 


vent extravagant expenditures of public 
funds. 


A simple computation will show that—start- 
ing with $22,030,000, which Was the total of 


State Regulation 
of Insurance in 
California 


By 
Samuel H. Beckett, 
Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner, State of 
California 


E tremendous importance of insurarite 

in society was never greater than today. 

Insurance is not a luxury, it is a custom- 
made service to be fitted to each assured’s 
individual need, without which all industry 
would be at a standstill. Those in the in- 
surance business lave much to be thankful 
for at this time, because the business as a 
whole is less seriously stricken than many 
others. : 


Before a company is permitted to operate 
in this State, it must meet certain definite 
financial requirements; if it is found want- 
ing, it is denied the privilege of soliciting 
business among California residents. No in- 
Surance has yet been devised to compensate 
one who has parted from his money. None 
has been suggested that would protect the 
public against unauthorized companies. 


The chief requisite of a good investment is 
& maximum of security. Therefore, it is of 
the greatest importance to the insuring pub- 
lic that the companies which issue insurance 
contracts should be of good standing and 
stability. 


Inquiries as to the standing of unlicensed 
companies are often, coupled with the com- 
plaint of inability to collect valid claims from 
them.’ That is when the folly of insuring 
with unauthorized companies is brought home 
with telling effect. 


wr 


property taxes levied in Oregon for State 
and local purposes on the assessment rolls 
for the year 1916 when the 6 per cent limita- 
tion amendment was adopted, and adding 
6 per cent compounded annually thereafter— 
the total amount resulting to be collected in 
1931 would be $49,808,000, in round numbers. 


We have, in fact, slightly exceeded the 
pace set by this 6 per cent regulator, for the 
total amount levied on assessments for 1930 
and payable in 1931 was above $50,000,000. 
Instead of being, as its name implies, a 
limitation of taxes, this constitutional amend- 
ment has come to be generally accepted as 
insuring and guaranteeing * 6 per cent an- 
nual increase regardless of actual require- 
ments. 


+ + 


Instead of operating as a brake on tax 
levies it has proved to be more of an ac- 
celerator thereof. Even in this time of acute 
economic distress, aggravated by excessive 
tax requirements, a principal argument of 
local tax levying bodies in opposing material 
reductions has been that the same would 
provide lower bases upon which the allow- 
able levies of succeeding years would be com- 
puted under the 6 per cent limitation. 


Neither have taxes and public expendi- 
tures been held in check to any material 
extent by the operation of our local budget 
laws. As a mere tabulation of estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures, with each county, 
municipality and district permitted by law 
to act independently and without particular 
uniformity or supervision, budgeting has 
come to be regarded largely as a matter of 
correct additions and subtractions or prede- 
termined amounts. To be of real value, a 
public budget should be accompanied by or 
subject to competent and disinterested analy- 
Sis, to justify and prove the need for the 
levies and expenditures contemplated. 


During, the 15 years’ period from 1916 to 
1931, State and local property taxes in Oregon 
have aggregated $602,530,000. If the tax- 
payers of Oregon had been favored with an 
average annual increase of only 3 per cent, 
as in Indiana, during that same period, the 
aggregate taxes levied would have been about 
$432,406,000, representing a savitig of $170,- 
124,000. 


3. Better guidance of rural youth. The 
application of guidance and child accounting 
in rural areas is resulting in rapidly improv- 
ing adaptation of the schools to the practical 
needs of country boys and girls. 


The great needs in rural education are (1) 
more effective organization and (2) equal- 
ization of support for public education. 

The small rural school was the outgrowth 
of the fight for free public schools. It was 
the objective evidence of the struggle for 
the ideal of a free public school, easily ac- 
cessible to every child in America. But so- 
cial and economic forces have changed. 
Transportation and communication, as evi- 
denced in hard roads, the automobile, the 
airplane, the rural free delivery, the tele- 
phone, the radio and television, have given 
us a new rural America, We need a new 
rural school in harmony with the new rural 
life which is even now changing with ever- 
accelerating rapidity. The little rural school 
of the past century must become the union- 
ized school of this century, if all the needs 
of rural youth are to be met for an educa- 
tion commensurate with the difficult tasks 
confronting rural America. 


a 


The inequality of support for education, as 
between rural and urban areas, points to the 
second basic need of equalization—the 
demonstration schools. 


To bring new ideas, inspiration and higher 
professional ideals to scattered rural teach- 
ers, to give them a concret2 picture of what 
@ progressive school should be, the Division 
of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 
has cooyerated with counties in the develop- 
ment of rural demonstration centers where 
an organization of education suited to the 
conditions inherent in the rural situation has 
been developed. 


To one familiar with modern educational 
theory and practice, there is nothing star- 
tlingly new or radical in the program of the 
demonstration schools. An effort is being 
made to adapt to rural conditions the best 
of the new methods of education, while re- 
taining the best of the old. 


Equal emphasis is placed tn the program 
of the schools on the individual needs of 
the child and on his social development. The 
fundamental purposes are to train for indi- 
vidual responsibility, initiative, cooperation, 
independent thinking and social living. The 
schools aim to provide an educative experi- 
ence suited to the variety of individual inter- 
ests and capacities which will result in a 
harmonious and balanced development of the 
child’s physical, mental, social and emotional 
nature. 


Educational Publicity: 


Publication of Public Schools Week Bulle- 
tin to assist teachers in vromoting public 
education in rural and urban areas, 


Conduct a department in the Western Jour- 
nal of Education on rural education. 


++ 


Editor of sectio#in rural education in “The 
Nation’s Schools,” an educational magazine 
of national circulation, bringing togéther arti- 
cles on problems of interest to teachers and 
supervisors of elementary education. 


January issue of the California Parent 
Teacher—a special issue on the education of 
children in our rural schools. 


Studies in progress: 

Elementary School Library. 

Studies related to arithmetic textbooks. 
Kindergarten education in California. 


Problems of organization and instruction 
in one-teacher schools. 


Health program for elementary schools. 
Child accounting studies. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ADJUSTING FREIGHT RATES 
ON LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Disputes over Transportation Charges, Adjusted by Inter- 
state Commerce Commsission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


S IN the case of all commodities mov- 
ing in interstate commerce by rail- 
road, the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, under authority conferred upon 
it by Congress, is the arbiter of questions 
involving the freight rates and other 
charges applicable to the movement of 
lumber. 
++ 

Lumber continues to be a most impor- 
tant item of the country’s freight traffic. 
The more important producing areas of 
lumber are the southeast, the southwest, 
and the north Pacific coast. 


As the terms are here used the south- 
east includes the territory south of the 
Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the southwest the States of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi, and Texas, and the north 
Pacific coast Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and northern California. The southeast 
produces mainly hardwoods in upper 
Mississippi Valley and pine in the re- 
mainder of the southeast, the southwest 
both hardwoods and pine, and the north 
Pacific coast spruce, pine and fir. Along 
the north and central coastal region of 
California, a considerable amount of red- 
wood also is produced. 

+ + 

Perhaps the outstanding rate adjust- 
ment is that governing movements from 
these producing areas to the thickly 
populated consuming areas north of the 
Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. For years there has been con- 
siderable rate litigation before the Com- 
mission concerning the relation of rates 
to this territory from the southeast and 
southwest. This adjustment centers 
around Cairo, Ill, as the rate-making 
gateway. The rates from the southwest 
to this nerthern territory are generally 
made by combining the flat rates to and 
from Cairo. The ratesyfrom the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are likewise so made. The 
rates from the remainder of the south- 
east are also made by combination on 
Cairo, but by using to Cairo propor- 
tional rates less than the flat rates, and 


these latter combinutions are applied as 
maxima through Ohio River gateways 
(except Cincinnati), though lower than 
the combinations of flat rates through 
those gateways. 


& 

In more recent ‘are the competition 
of the Panama Canal route in the trans- 
portation of Pacific coast pine and fir to 
the eastern consuming area referred to 
has become increasingly serious to the 
producers of pine from the southeast 
and southwest, as well as to the trans- 
continental rail lines. When it is stated 
that Pacific coast lumber can be moved 
thraugh the canal to the eastern sea- 
board and thence by rail to the interior 
as far west as Cleveland, Toledo and 
Cincinnati, the situation becomes at once 
apparent. To the so-called central terri- 
tory, including destinations between the 
Illinois-Indiana State line and Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, the relation between 
rates on lumber from the southeast and 
southwest, on the one hand, and from 
the north Pacific coast, on the other, 
is now before the Commission as the 
result of, complaints filed by shippers 
from those respective sections. 

The lumber industry has been char- 
acterized by two important develop- 
ments in recent years. One is the in- 
creasing use of building substitutes. The 
other is the fast-diminishing supply of 
lumber in some of the older producing 
areas, particularly in, the yellow pine 
belts of the southeast and southwest. 
The present standing timber supply in 
the Pacific northwest exceeds that of 
the rest of the country combined. 


+ + 

In 1929, class I railroads originated for 
carload shipment nearly 37,500,000 tons 
of traffic in lumber, shingles and laths 
and derived therefrom a total revenue of 
$245,000,000. In addition, there were large 
inbound movements of logs and a con- 
siderable volume of traffic in box, crate 
and c@operage materials, veneer, as well 
as miHwork, furniture and other manu- 
factures of wood. Shipments in 1930 
were of reduced volume. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 
industries deals with “Machinery.” In the first article in this series, to appear 
in the issue of Feb. 5, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will tell of the information on all kinds of machinery which 


is gathered regularly by the Bureau. 


Making Rhode Island Highways Safe 


Reduction of Traffic Accidents in State 


By GEORGE R. WELLINGTON 
Chief Clerk, Board of Public Roads, State of Rhode Island 


EAR after year a greater toll of life and 

Y injury is taken upon our public high- 
ways. . 

Agencies in Rhode Island, too numerous 
to mention, have long been at work on this 
problem. During the past three years. there 
has been a very decided decline in the num- 
ber of automobile accidents occurring in this 
State, until, with the close of 1930, we en- 
joyed the distinction of having made the 
greatest reduction in accidents during that 
year of any State in this country. 


The decline is still continuing, but not as 
rapidly as it should. Although we have the 
satisfaction of turning the accident peak 
and watching it come down each year, the 
situation upon our highways is far from 
what it should be. There still remains a 
great deal more to be done in the way of 
accident reduction. 

When we realize that a high death and 
injury toll arises from ignorance, arrogance, 
carelessness, egotism, indifference, on our 
part, and that whenever we are so minded 
we can dispose of these causes of accidents, 
thereby almost eliminating them, it is a 
matter of greatest wonderment why the nec- 
essary remedy is not applied to this end. 

The passing years have brought us the ap- 
plied talents of great engineering minds in 
the development of the finest of highways 
with the elimination of almost every possible 
physical hazard. Equally eminent service has 
been given by automotive engineers in the 
development of our modern automobiles. 
Every available device has been brought to 
bear by traffic engineers for better, more ex- 
peditious and safer direction and regulation 
of traffic movement. 

We have energetic police enforcement, Edu- 
cation for safety is being carried on in our 
schools to a considerable extent, and a won- 
derful example of splendid work is being 
conducted, for the education of children, by 
Radio Station WEAN, in its broadcasts of 
Uncle Red’s ABC Club. 

Motor clubs, safety councils and nearly all 
other civic organizations have striven to give 
their contribution to this movement. And 
yet, comparatively speaking, we stem the tide 
of highway casualties but slightly. 

It is unfortunate that there has not been 
coined a better descriptive term for these hap- 
penings upon our highways, than the word 
“accident.” Is not one inclined to think of 
an accident as something which is unfore- 
seen? Nearly all of these occurrences on our 
highways could have been prevented if the 
proper action had been taken in time. Our 
experience tells us that the average person, 
involved in a so-called “accident,” seldom 
grasps this important fact. 

Primarily, we are considering motorists, al- 
though it is recognized taat the pedestrian is 
not an unimportant consideration in this 
proglem, Hobwever, whereas a few years ago 


the division of responsibility for the causa- 
tion of street and highway accidents in 
Rhode Island was about equal between motor- 
ist and pedestrian, that nearly equal division 
has so changed that, with the close of 1930, 
an analysis of the 4,400 accidents | causing 
death or injury clearly shows that the motor- 
ist is responsible in 83.7 per cent and the 
pedestrian in but 148 per cent of these 
casualties. It, therefore, follows that it is 
quite within the power of the motorist to 
apply by far the greater share of cure. 


The State Board of Public Roads, in its 
administration of those portions of our motor 
vehicle laws which they are obligated to en- 
force, has built up its policies upon the para- 
mount necessity for accident prevention. It 
begins with the examination of the new 
driver, which is conducted as carefully as 
that of any other State, if not more so; 
and many years have been given to a careful 
study of this subject, one of the most per- 
plexing to all motor vehicle administrators. 


In fact, no known system for the qualifi- 
cation of the new driver has yet been devised 
which offers any great degree of satisfaction. 
Beginning with the examination of the new 
driver, a careful check of that driver's en- 
suing record is maintained, from informa- 
tion gleaned from many sources, and every 
effort is made to safeguard the operator in 
the possession of a license. 


Except in serious violations and accidents, 
it is customary for the Board to call in the 
driver accumylating a dangerous record and 
confront hi with the evidence at hand, 
warning him that a continuance of the indi- 
cated type of driving must eventually lead 
to an accident, and reminding him that a 
failure to improve his driving habits must 
finally require the Board to recall his license. 
No license is ever suspended with the thought 
of punishment in mind, but rather in the 
hope that with the return of that license, we 
have made a safer driver of the individual 
involved. 


The remedy is easily at hand. Be careful. 

In our several occupations we strive to be 
efficient. If; wé applied this doctrine to our 
driving, theré would be few accidents. And 
why shouldn’t we? 


Nearly every licensed operator considers 
himself to be a sikliful driver. Our accident 
figures do not support this contention. Fail- 
ure to slow down at intersections causes 27'% 
per cent of qll our accidents; driving too fast 
for course or surface of road, traffic, width, 
or locality, 15 per cent; lack of caution 
in approacning pedestrians in the street, or 
obscured view, 14.7 per cent, and inattention 
to driving or traffic conditions, nearly 11% 
per cent. 


We would submit for pedestrians, the fol- 
lowing simple ways of preventing accidents: 
Stop, look and listen before entering the 
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Food Value and Health Hazard 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
President of the United State 1825-1829 
“To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the sources 


which contribute to the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 
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of Milk-and Milk Products’ + 


Pasteurization Advocated by Commissioner 
of Health of Maine as Means to Eliminate Im- 
purities Which Cause. Diseases 


By DR. CLARENCE F. KENDALL 


Commissioner of Health, State of Maine 


OW’S milk is decidedly the most impor- 
tant of all American foods for children, 
and also for adults, if we include its 

products, cream, ice cream, outter and cheese. 
At the same time it probably causes more 
sickness and more deaths than all other foods 
put together. 

+ + 


All health workers have for years been 
urging parents to buy more milk for their 
children, a quart for each child daily if they 
can afford it. We do not wish to frighten 
any mother from giving her ohildren plenty 
of milk. We mean rather to urge her to 
buy more milk, but let it be the cleanest 
milk she can get, and, so far as is feasible, 
let it be also pasteurized milk, which is the 
safest. 


What is the food value of a quart of milk? 
One quart of milk is about equal in food 
value to any one of the following: Three 
pounds of fresh codfish, two pounds of 
chicken, three-quarters pound of lean round 
beef or eight eggs. Three quarts of whole 
milk furnish enough food for a day for the 
average adult. 

Milk is likely to contain more impurities 
than drinking water. Water conveys only 
a@ few diseases—typhoid and dysentery 
mainly; milk conveys many diseases—tuber- 
culosis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, septic sore 
throat, typhoid fever, undulant fever and 
Summer complaints of babies. 

Does milk contain life? Milk is a vital 
fluid but it is not alive, in any proper sense 
of the word. In fact, milk begins to spoil 
from the moment it is drawn, just: as blood 
decomposes soon after it is shéd. The only 
live things in milk are the bacteria, and they 
are very much alive. 

May cow’s milk be modified so as to re- 
semble mother’s milk? Yes, to resemble it, 
but never to be just as good. It is impos- 
sible to change cow’s milk into mother’s 
milk. By diluting cow's milk and adding 
sugar we cam make a mixture that is some- 
thing like mother’s milk, but it always lacks 
important substances. The most important 
of these substances protect the baby against 
the infectious diseases. 

What is the cause of bitter taste in milk? 
The milk may be bitter when freshly drawn, 
or may develop this taste on standing. In 
the first instance, the bitter taste is usually 
due to the fact that the cows have fed on 
bitter herbs as wormwood, turnips, cabbages, 
etc., and such milk is wholesome. 

But when the bitter taste develops in milk 
many hours after it has been drawn, it is 
due to a putrefactive change caused by the 
growth of bacteria. When such milk has a 
bitter taste with a soft, slimy curd, it shows 
that abnormal decomposition has taken place 
and such milk is unfit to drink. 

Milk is often dirty, sometimes containing 
so much dirt that the specks may be seen 
as sediment in the bottom of the bottle or 
glass. Ordinarily the dirt can not be seen 
because the dairyman has filtered the milk 
through cotton or taken out the dirt in a 
special machine called a clarifier. 


++ 


Filtration will take out the visible dirt, 
and clarifiers will make milk look cleaner, but 
these processes do not improve the milk ex- 
cept in appearance. The bacteria and their 
poisons can not be filtercd out nor separated 
out. They pass through the strainer, even 
cotton wool, as easily as a fly through an 
open window without a screen. 

It requires intelligence and care to keep 
milk clean. 

Clean milk, kept cold, below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit, d properly protected, shows 
very little change in three or even five or 
ten days. With special precautions it is 
possible to keep clean pasteurized milk so 
that it may be shipped across the ocean and 
back again, still be in good condition. 

Clean raw milk is naturally much safer 
than dirty raw milk, especially when the 
health of those who andle the milk is 
carefully supervised. ut clean milk care- 
fully pasteurized is much safer than any 
raw milk. Epidemics of milk-borne diseases 
have even been caused by the cleanest, certi- 
fied raw milk. Well pasteurized milk never 
has any disease germs. 

To produce clean milk for the market re- 
quires quite a little intelligence, knowledge 
and reasonable care. With care, cleanliness 
and the use of ice, a satisfactory grade of milk 
may be sent to market by any farmer. Good 
dairy methods are more important than fancy 
barns and high-bred catile. 

The chief points in the production of clean 
milk are: Clean and healthy cows, healthy 
milkers, milk pails sterilized by scalding, 
sterilized cans and bottles, and clean hands: 

Do milk epidemics often occur? In the 
City of Boston alone there were five large 
milk epidemics in four years before 1912 
with a total of over 4,000 cases. None of 
these were from pasteurized milk. 

Children contract bovine tuberculosis al- 
most entirely through raw milk.’ There is 
comparatively little danger in meat, because 
tuberculosis of the muscles (flesh) is rare, 
and furthermore meat is usually cooked be- 
fore it is eaten. 

There are two methods of prevention to 
avoid the danger of tuberculosis in milk. The’ 
first is to eliminate tuberculosis from cattle, 
and the second is to pasteurize the milk. In 
Maine we have almost exterminated tuber- 
culosis in our cattle. Less than 0.5 per cent 
are infected. . 


++ 


It is also recognized that milk is rather 
frequently responsible for cases of typhoid 
fever, much more often than other raw: foods, 
such as oysters, clams, celery and water- 
cress. Typhoid bacilli grow very well in milk. 
Milk may be teeming with myriads of typhoid 


road from behind a parked vehicle or other 
object which obstructs the view. 

Never run into the street. 

Be alert and observe traffic carefully when 
using or crossing the highways. 

Teach children to keep out of the streets 
when at play. 

A slight bump may cause a fatal contact 
with the hard pavemen.. 

It costs nothing to be attentive and careful. 


bacilli in every drop and yet not be changed 
in appearance, color or taste. There is, 
consequently, no way of telling whether a 
glass of milk that seems sweet, good and 
wholesome does or does not contain this 
danger. 


Typhoid bacilli is a disease peculiar to 
man; therefore, typhoid bacilli always get 
into the milk from man or in water polluted 
by him and not from the cow, as is usually 
the case with tubercle bacilli. 


+ + 


It is not necessary fcr the milker to be ill 
with typhoid fever in order to infect the 
milk. Much oftener, the milker is a typhoid 
carrier—that is, in perfectly good health but, 
nevertheless, discharging typhoid bacilli. 


Another disease conveyed by milk is scarlet 
fever. An epidemic due to infected milk oc- 
curred in the Spring of 1910 in and around 
Boston, with a total of 482 cases. As soon as 
this milk was pasteurized, the epidemic was 
checked, and three days later came to an end. 

What are the facts concerning diphtheria 
and milk? Diphtheria bacilli also grow well 
in milk without changing its taste, odor or 
color. Healthy carriers of diphtheria germs 
are not rare, but are mostly children. Many 
outbreaks of diphtheria have been traced to 
infected milk, but nowhere nearly so many as 
of scarlet fever. 


What is pasteurization and why is it done? 
It consists in heating milk to 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit and keeping it at that tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes, then cooling it rapidly 
to about 40 degrees Fahrenheit. This is done 
on a large scale byssteam in all our larger 
cities, but may also be done at home on the 
stove with proper apparatus and care. 


+ + 


Milk is pasteurized for two reasons: To 
make it keep sweet much longer than ordi- 
nary raw milk does; and, much more impor- 
tart, to kill any germs of human diseases 
which may have gotten into the milk, so as 
to make the milk quite safe to drink. When 
it is properly done, pasteurizing does not in- 
jure the food value or vitamins. 


Fire Prevention 
for Protection 
of Forests 


By 
R. Y. Stuart 
Chief Forester, United 
States Forest Service 


ICTURE what this country would be like 
P without forests. It would certainly be 

desolate. We would have to import at 
heavy cost the material for the thousands of 
uses that wood is put to. Our flood problems 
and our water supply problems would be 
vastly increased. Our rivers would become 
scourges, descending upon us in fury in one 
season, and failing us altogether in another. 
And we would be denied the finest type of 
outdoor recreation—the type forests alone can 
afford. 


We must have forests. And if we are to 
keep them, we must protect them. Fire is 
the scourge of the forest. There must be or- 
ganized effort to prevent and fight forest 
fires as there is to preveni and fight city 
fires. Fire in the forests devours not orly 
accumulated wealth, but it also licks up nat- 
ural elements necessary to quick replacement 
of that wealth. 


Farmers naturally have special interest in 
forest protection. They and other small own- 
ers hold more than one-third of the timber- 
land in the United States. ‘ 


Let’s see what a timber fire means to the 
farmer. It will destroy or damage valuable 
standing timber in his woodland. It kills the 
young reproduction that will bring future 
returns and increase the present value of 
his land. It increases soil erosion, and re- 
duces streamflow and springs during the dry 
season. 


Fire on the farm or in the farm woodland 
may do all these things, besides reducing the 
fertility of his woodland soil, burning the 
fences, and possibly spreading onto crop- 
land and farm buildings. 


While the general public must suffer from 
forest fires, it is still often to blame for let- 
ting the fire demon loose. More than half 
of all fires start from such simple beginnings 
as the careless dropping of a match. or toss- 
ing of burning tobacco from an automobile, 
or failing to watch the trash fire or to prop- 
erly extinguish the campfire. 


Fire prevention, like charity, begins at 
home. Matches, gasoline, and such things 
have known dangers as well as uses. When 
every man realizes it is his personal inter- 
est to stop the red destroyer whether at home 
or in tHe forest, fire losses will be geratly 
reduced: 


herever he goes, he must remember that 
oné second of fire carelessness may destroy 
a tree or a forest that it perhaps took Na- 
ture 100 years or more to produce, and in 
destroying it he is removing from the earth 
something of value that he may not live 
long enough to see replaced. If the farmer, 
the motorist, the camper, the sportsman, and 
others in the woods will*remember to be 
careful with fire, hundreds of millions in 
natural resources will be saved to the Na- 
tion in a few years. 


wT 


The organized forest protection agencies, 
Federal, State, county and private, are exert- 
ing every means in their vower to save the 
timber, water, and recreational resources of 
the country. They are grateful for the splen- 
did public support they have received in this 
effort, but the results secured are not suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the situation. Fire 
danger and losses must be further reduced. 
To acconiplish that, unfailing and increasing 
public support is negessary. 





